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oF THEMEN WHO Kt 
Howto lxvest Wis 


Mr. Eben Smith, of Los Angeles, Cal., has 

. deposited $663,023.28 with THE MUTUAL LIFE. 
He thus secures a life income for himself 
and provides that after his death his two chil- 


Ectnssted ene dren and six grandchildren will receive life 
; ae ; incomes in addition to large cash payments. 
Manforlate ee 















Richard A.M£Curdy, Pres. 


MR. SMITH WRITES: 


N ~ . . . . 

“It is my belief that life insurance is-one 
of the best, if not the best, form of invest- 
ment ever devised. The depreciation in 

THE MUTUAL other securities which I hold has strength- 


eee amen Ne ened my belief in life insurance in a Com- 

New Vork Clty = 4 pany like THE MUTUAL LIFE. I am 

glad to say that this investment in THE 

MUTUAL LIFE is probably the best 
one that | ever made.” 
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GENTLEMEN :—What would \ % 


it cost me to provide for my- 


self or my beneficiary an income of \. 





$ ... My age is Eee * 
S ; 
x a, 6 . ° 
These policies are written in 
— “3. glalaiamememel i amounts to suit the needs of 
- \ the insured. 
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The March of Events 


N the basis of a well-diffused well-being 
() (for the masses in the United States 
are far more comfortable than they 
were ever before), our people are making 
remarkable social and intellectual and moral 
progress. It is more difficult to gather to- 
gether the evidences of it than it is to set 
down the achievements that show material 
advancement. But, in this number of this 
magazine, many groups of facts are presented 
that are full of cheerful significance. The 
most significant of all is, that any trained stu- 
dent of the people may turn where he will— 
outside the slums and the little political rings 
—-and he will find wholesome folk everywhere 
ir. the United States, living frankly, working 
cheerfully, full of ambition, lifting the level of 
life higher. Every generation is, in many 
ways, in advance of the preceding generation. 
A distinct uplift is visible even decade by 
decade. 

And there is no other study so cheerful or 
so wholesome as the study of the people in 
our democracy. It is for this reason that it 
seemed well to make this number of THE 
Wor.p’s Work, not an ‘educational’? num- 
ber in a school sense—which is usual at this 
time of year—but a number in which the 
building up of the people is reported in a larger 
way. More gratifying or inspiring groups 
of facts were perhaps never put between the 
Covers of any periodical. But no magazine 


can, of course, do more than to touch the 
fringes of so great a subject. 


THE TRUE MEANING OF “‘YELLOW”’ LITERATURE 


OR very nearly the whole circle of the 
activities of the people is normal and 
wholesome. The part that is abnormal, mor- 
bid, or retrogressive is become so small that 
it can almost all be reported in the journals 
that exploit crime. There are so few burglars 
and murderers and scandal-makers that 
almost every one of them can have a column 
in a yellow newspaper, or even an article in a 
magazine. There is room for the portrait of 
almost every divorced woman, and for every 
municipal ‘boodler.’’ 

For the true significance of the criminal 
literature of our time is that crime and degra- 
dation are becoming uncommon enough to 
be reported and exploited. In communities 
where social misdeeds are very common, they 
are not ‘“‘news,”’ and there was a time, not 
long ago, when the morbid and abnormal part 
of society was too large to explore or to 
exploit. : 

- It is avery significant fact that our morbid 
and criminal literature can ‘‘cover” its sub- 
ject. What, for instance, do the facts of 
municipal thievery signify in comparison 
with the activity reported in this magazine by 
Mr. McFarland, who shows that we are devel- 
oping a civic consciousness and an ambition 
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for civic beauty that are fast transforming 
ugliness into a means of culture? Again, in one 
of the most corrupt cities in the Union, the 
man who simply did his prosecuting duty 
bravely—Mr. Folk, of St. Louis—is made the 
governor of the State; and, in the same city, 
a United States senator was recently con- 
victed of selling the influence of his position. 
The true significance of these events (and of 
thousands like them) is not that there are not 
corrupt men—for there always have been cor- 
rupt men, and there always will be—but that 
society about them is not corrupted by them. 
If any man who reads morbid literature 
and misinterprets its significance wishes to 
regain his moral health and cheerfulness, let 
him leave the childless neighborhoods of great 
cities, and see the daily life in any hundred or 
two of the millions of wholesome homes in 
the small towns, or in the country, in any part 
of the United States. He will become proud 
of his country, and fond of his countrymen. 


A PROPER MEASURE OF A RISING PEOPLE 


HE larger truth is, that a rapidly 
increasing number of people are doing 
positive and constructive work. An eager- 
ness to learn, a healthful ambition to make 
life better living—this is the normal Amer- 
ican state of mind. - The people have the tem- 
perament of youth. One good example has 
an endless chain of imitators. One county 
consolidates its public schools, and makes two 
good ones where five bad were before. And 
this county and another does the same thing, 
till rural school consolidation becomes a 
national movement. One man or woman in 
one town will organize a choral society. 
Another town follows the example. Pres- 
ently there are more choral societies in the 
land than the most hopeful a few years ago 
thought there ever would be; and, while the 
critical are smiling at the crude work of some 
of them, others are laying the foundations of 
sound musical education and appreciation. 
Reformers at a distance are bemoaning the 
fate of our neglected population in the Appa- 
lachian Mountains, and wondering what will 
become of them. Meantime, a woman of 
heroic earnestness in northern Georgia shows 
the way to solve the problem; and hundreds 
of others will follow Miss Berry’s example, 
and many who cannot give themselves will 
give financial and moral support. A little 
while ago, we had one or two sculptors in 
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the United States. Already, the history 
of American sculpture records remarkable 
achievement—some of it by men whose 
renown will become a part of our permanent 
history. .We read of the dark illiteracy of 
the South: Forthwith, Dr. Bassett explains 
its easy and swift obliteration in one southern 
industrial community. There is complaint 
(well-founded, too) that our educational prog- 
ress is hindered because there are not enough 
well-trained teachers—that teaching has not 
yet been elevated to a profession. At the 
same time, it is as the head of an institution 
of learning that Mr. Eliot has won the dis- 
tinction of being the foremost private citizen 
of the Republic. 

Facts like these—every sentence summariz- 
ing a prodigious advance that makes for our 
upbuilding—might be set down, page after 
page; for the education of the people goes on 
at such a rate, and in such a variety of ways, 
that this remarkable change has come in our 
thought. When men spoke of “education,” 
a few years ago, they meant only the formal 
drill of the young in schoolrooms and labora- 
tories; but they now mean all the great social 
agencies that build up community life. The 
school is only one of many such agencies at 
work in our democracy. 


THE UPLIFT OF A WHOLE NATION 
HE most important matter in the world 
to us—in fact, the most important 
matter to the whole world, for it involves the 


future of democracy—is whether the mass of 
the American people are keeping pace in the 
development of character and thought with 
their progress in material development. 
Now, the study of the people is a difficult 
study. It cannot be carried on in libraries. 
It cannot be done with newspapers as data, 
for the newspapers must necessarily report © 
the unusual, the abnormal, the accidental. 
The only way to make an accurate measure 
of the people’s progress is to study them in 
their daily life—to study them in different 
parts of the country, to find out their normal 
activities and moods, to see them at work on 
their farms, in their shops, in their schools, to 
know their family life, to trace the history of. 
many communities, and of many families, 
decade by decade, generation by generation. 
It has been the aim of this magazine to do 
this task, always reporting the normal and 
constructive activities of American life. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WAR 


The contents of the volumes of THE WoRLD’s 
Work, since its publication was begun, give 
conclusive evidence of the soundness of Amer- 
ican character, and of the healthful ambition 
of the people. Their work is constantly under- 
going better organization. They are becom- 
ing more accurate and more skilful. Their 
workshops are schools, and their schools are 
workshops. In educational method, we are 
having nothing less than a revolution. Coun- 
try life is becoming more attractive—city 
life, too. There are a thousand towns in the 
United States where the physical and intel- 
lectual advantages that the young now have 
are such as their parents had no conception of. 
Parks, libraries, good roads, an improved 
social life, a higher level of cultivation tell the 
story. 

In the highest activities of men—in the prac- 
tice of the arts, in the applications of science, 
and in the broadest culture, our material pros- 
perity has given us a new impulse. The cul- 
tivated man in an industrial era differs from 
the cultivated man of an earlier time in his 
breadth, not in his thoroughness. There is 
every reason to believe that as soon as we 
have had time to assimilate the many new 
materials of culture that the new era of indus- 
try has brought, we shall produce a type of 
cultivated man who will have as great an 
advantage over his predecessors in his bal- 
ance of judgment as he has in the range of 
his information. There is no more reason to 
suppose that the American of tomorrow will 
be less cultivated than the American of yes- 
terday was than there is to suppose that he 
will be made physically softer by prosperity. 
The facts all point the other way—the facts 
of normal, every-day, constructive work. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE WAR 


HE Japanese have been steadily push- 

ing their lines down the Liaotung 
peninsula, and it seems certain, when this is 
written, that they will soon be in possession 
of Port Arthur. By the storming of Nanshan 
Hill, which really is a small mountain, for it is 
more than two thousand feet high, and at the 
summit is very steep, the Japanese overcame 
the most serious obstacle preliminary to the 
actual taking of Port Arthur. General Stoes- 
sel, the Russian commandant, had evidently 
regarded this hill, which stretches across the 
Liaotung peninsula at its narrowest point, 
near Kinchau Neck, which is less than two 
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miles wide, as the most important of his 
defenses. By placing. more than seventy 
cannon and rapid-fire guns at its summit, and 
erecting large permanent fortifications, he had 
sought to make it impregnable. But the 
Japanese troops, by one of the most magni- 
ficent series of charges in the history of war- 
fare, in the course of which, time after time, 
the whole charging line was shot down by the 
Russians, finally swarmed over the crest of 
the hill, and drove the twenty thousand 
Russians back from their fortifications so sud- 
denly and completely that the Russians lost 
all of their cannon, among which were a num- 
ber of large guns from the battle-ships shut 
upin Port Arthur Harbor. The Japanese lost 
more than 3,500 men in this series of charges. 

The Japanese navy, however, although’ it 
has not come into conflict with the Russian 
ships, has suffered its first casualties. The 
Russian Petropavlovsk was sunk by one of the 
torpedoes which Admiral Togo placed about 
the entrance to Port Arthur harbor. But 
these torpedoes went adrift and destroyed two 
Japanese vessels, the battle-ship Hatsuse and 
the cruiser Miyako. This was a serious blow 
to Japan, and seemed even likely for a while to 
embroil her with the other powers whose ves- 
sels were likewise endangered by the loose tor- 
pedoes which are said to be floating about in 
the Yellow Sea. And perhaps the last has not 
yet been heard of this, for it is the first time 
in history that a blockading squadron has 
mined the entrance to a blockaded harbor. 
It seems to be the consensus of opinion among 
the authorities on international law that such 
mining should not be allowed because it en- 
dangers the vessels of neutral nations. This 
incident has also given rise to a discussion 
about the propriety of changing the old rule 
that the open sea for three miles from shore 
belongs to the nation which borders it. 

The same day that the Hatsuse was blown 
up with a loss of four hundred and fifty of her 
men, the cruiser Kasuga, in the fog, rammed 
the cruiser Yosiino, which sank immediately, 
drowning two hundred of her crew. 

Both sides seem determined to fight their 
quarrel without interference, and have re- 
peatedly said that all offers of mediation would 
be useless. Mr. Hay, however, after con- 
sultation with both Count Cassini and Mr. 
Takahira, sent notes to the two governments, 
declaring that, without the slightest intention 
of intervening, or even a desire to intervene, 
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the United States would be glad to offer its 
services as an intermediary whenever it 
should be intimated that such services would 
be welcome. Thus he has offended neither 
Russia nor Japan, and, at the same time, has 
insured, as far as he was able, that, when the 
settlement does come, this country shall have 
its part in the negotiations. 


JAPAN’S RISING INFLUENCE WON BY WAR 


VEN yet, in spite of the degree of civi- 
lization that we have reached, there 
is no way for a nation, especially one of the 
smaller nations, to win the respect and fear 
of the others except by fighting. The world 
has not emerged from the warlike period. 
The continued success of Japan is provoking 
comment in every capital such as the tri- 
umphs of peace could not have provoked for 
many generations. Whatever be the final 
result of the war, she will henceforth command 
a degree of respect that she could have won 
in no other way so quickly. We had a similar 
experience after our little war with Spain. 
On the contrary, even if Russia should be 
victorious, she will not be regarded as so for- 
midable or important a power as she has 
hitherto been regarded. Moralize as we may, 
we are not yet passed out of the fighting era 
of civilization. 

It is now even more apparent than it was 
before the war that the Japanese statesmen 
are aware of this fact. They are fighting 
Russia, and they are fighting because of what 
hey regard as a sufficient and definite provo- 
cation. But they are fighting also to win 
the respect of other powers as well. It was 
not many years ago when the general feeling 
in all the foreign offices of the great govern- 
ments was a feeling of amiable tolerance of 
Japan. There was no thought that she would 
ever gain control of any part of the mainland. 
There was no feeling that she would ever 
become one of the primary powers in Asia. 
Nor was there any disposition to permit her 
to become politically great. 

This feeling is rapidly changing, as the 
Japanese show skill and daring and high 
military and naval qualities. The discussion 
all over Europe now is of the ‘‘yellow peril” 
—what may we expect if Japan wins and feels 
the confidence that victory over Russia will 
give her? And the western nations are begin- 
ning to realize that, after all, they do not 
really know the Japanese character. 
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But among English-speaking peoples at 
least, and in countries where a liberal policy 
of commerce is preferred, there is a disposition 
to trust the future of any part of Asia that 
Japan may gain to her rather than to Russia. 
There is a directness and a frankness in the 
Japanese methods in war that give hint at 
least of fair dealing and liberality in peace. 


RUSSIA AND JAPAN AS BORROWERS 


OTH Russia and Japan have been 
forced to issue bonds to raise money 
to carry on the war. Russia issued a loan of 
300,000,000 roubles, or $160,000,000, in Paris, 
at a price of 95%, which was raised to 99 when 
the bankers who had taken the bonds offered 
them to the public. These bonds will be re- 
deemable on May 14, 1909, at the issue price, 
and must be presented for redemption in 
Paris. On May 12th, Russia had at her dis- 
posal more than $150,000,000, and could draw 
on the State Bank for $250,000,000 more; but, 
as this last sum has always been regarded as a 
reserve that must not be touched except 
under the greatest necessity, she has thought 
it best to float a loan. 
Japan has issued in London and New York, 


at 93%, a loan of $50,000,000, in $500 and 
$1000 notes, bearing 6 per cent. interest and 


redeemable in April of 1921. The bonds have 
been guaranteed by a pledge of the Imperial 
customs. This form of guarantee has been 
rather humiliating to the Japanese, as it is a 
condition that has hitherto been imposed by 
the bankers of the world only on minor South 
American and Asiatic states; but Japan had 
to take what terms the bankers would offer. 

The Russian bonds brought more than the 
Japanese for several reasons: First, the Japa- 
nese have not made any large issues of bonds 
before this, and are unknown in the world’s 
money markets, whereas the Russians are 
among the heaviest borrowers, always con- 
ducting operations in the international bourses 
without ever having shown the least ten- 
dency to default on their interest payments. 
Secondly, the French people have so many 
Russian securities already that they must 
take the new ones at a good price, to sustain 
the values of those they have. Indeed, 
Russian bonds and French bonds are the most 
stable in the world, because they are for the 
most part held by the French middle classes, 
who hold them purely as investments, and 
have no desire to sell so long as their interest 
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payments are regularly made. They are not 
in the hands of the bankers to any extent, as 
are the English bonds, and so, because of 
their ready sale in financial contingencies, do 
not suffer in price. 

In London, the Japanese loan was over- 
subscribed twenty-seven times, and nearly 
as many times in New York. Many of the 
applicants for bonds were women, who asked 
for small amounts, buying because they 
wished to help the Japanese. 

For us, the important thing about this issue 
of foreign bonds in New York, at a time when 
the prices of our own securities are falling—if 
they have not, as seems likely in some cases, 
fallen as low as they can—is that it shows the 
place we have now reached in the international 
money markets. It is the second foreign loan 
that has been issued in this country, the other 
having been a small English loan made during 
the Boer War. 


THE GROWING TENDENCY TOWARD ARBITRA- 
TION 


T might be considered that, in forcing 
Japan to war, the Czar of Russia dealt 

a heavy blow to the International Arbitration 
Court at the Hague, since it was he who sug- 
gested such a court. But progress made in 
arbitration during the year has been notable. 

Treaties have been arranged between Great 
Britain and France, Italy, and Spain; between 
France and Italy, Spain and Holland; and 
between Holland and Denmark—pledging the 
parties for five years to submit certain kinds 
of cases to the Hague tribunal. France is 
also negotiating with some of the South 
American countries for such treaties; Norway 
has approached ten governments; and several 
European nations have proposed arbitration 
treaties to the United States. The treaty 
between Great Britain and France disposes 
of all their existing difficulties. 

Very quietly a great work is going on, 
which receives a fresh stimulus at every 
war. There are 450 peace societies in the 
world, doing all they can to foster arbitration; 
and abroad, as well as here, great peace 
congresses are held annually. By war, rather 
than by efforts at peaceful adjustments, do 
nations gain the respect of the world— 
Witness the position into which Japan has 
suddenly leaped. But the world is growing 
Saner, less ready than ever before to resort 
to arms on trivial pretexts, and nothing 
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gives clearer evidence of progress than these 
concrete manifestations of pacific ideals. 
The Hague Court has become a significant 
international institution. 


OUR PROBLEM IN PANAMA 


HE Panama Canal has been at last 
formally transferred to the United 
States Government by the representatives of 
the French Company in Paris. Early in 
May, Secretary- Shaw signed a warrant for 
$40,000,000, which was immediately handed 
over to the representatives of J. P. Morgan 
& Company, who acted in the transaction as 
our government’s disbursing agent. The 
actual payment was so managed that it did 
not materially affect the reserves of the New 
York banks, but, since then, the shipments of 
gold to Europe have been among the largest 
in our financial history. This warrant was 
the largest that the United States Govern- 
ment has ever issued; the largest sum pre- 
viously paid out at one time was in 1867, 
when a warrant for $7,200,000 was issued 
to pay Russia for Alaska. 

Mr. John Findley Wallace, the general 
manager of the Illinois Central Railroad, has 
been appointed chief engineer for the con- 
struction of the canal, at a salary of $25,000 
a year. He will be in complete charge of all 
the great engineering problems to be under- 
taken, and on him will rest the immediate 
responsibility, not only for rapid and efficient 
work in the actual construction of the canal, 
for the construction of the new harbors at 
Colon and Panama, and for the control of the 
Chagres River, but also for the sanitary 
condition of the isthmus, especially with 
regard to drainage and the supply of pure 
water. 

The government of the canal strip and the 
building of the canal have been entrusted by 
the President to the War Department. The 
Commission will be under the personal super- 
vision of Secretary Taft, who, although the 
Secretary of War, now finds that the greater 
part of his responsibility is as a secretary of 
the colonies, for the Insular Bureau, which 
has control of the Philippines and Porto Rico, 
and now the Canal Commission, are impor- 
tant bureaus in his complicated department. 
General Davis, of the Commission, has been 
appointed governor of the canal strip and 
has been given the power of pardon. The 
Commission ,has been instructed to make 
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the laws which shall govern the zone. - The 
only limit to its powers, aside from certain 
rules about the admission of undesirable per- 
sons, is that it must make no laws which are 
not in accord with the Bill of Rights. The 
members of the Commission, it is understood, 
will be elected ex-officio directors of the 
Panama Railroad Company. 

It is not expected that much actual 
work can begin until the surveys have been 
completed, which, it is thought, will take two 
years. The most immediate work which will 
be taken up is that of sanitation. This will 
have to be thoroughly and vigorously carried 
out, for we cannot afford to let our régime be 
darkened by the wholesale deaths that were 
the rule during the period of active work 
under the French company. When this has 
been attended to, we shall be confronted with 
our first real problem—the labor problem. 
The old company tried Chinese coolies, more 
than half of whom died before they had been 
on the isthmus two weeks. Then a ship-load 
of Welshmen were imported, but they were 
almost as ghastly a failure as the Chinese had 
been, and after a few months the remaining 


few had to be shipped to this country to save 


their lives. The only laborers—indeed, the 
only people capable of hard labor in the vici- 
nity of the canal—are the Jamaican negroes. 
These eventually made up the army of work- 
men that the French employed. But, even 
among them, the death rate was very rapid. 
Many soon lost interest in their work and 
wandered away into the neighboring country, 
where they became menacestopeace and order, 
and, in most cases, public charges. So few of 
them returned, and the majority of that few 
were so unfitted for further usefulness, that 
the Jamaican Government, it is believed, in- 
tends to prevent, as far as it is able, any new 
emigration to the mainland. So it seems as 
if the nearest source of labor that can be 
economically and humanely used is in our 
southern States. Even there, however, there 
is a scarcity of really capable men. This 
labor problem will not only be the hardest 
to solve, but it is the one problem that places 
upon the United States a distinctly moral 
responsibility. 


MR. HAY’S OPPORTUNITY IN MOROCCO 


R. HAY, with his customary skill, has 
been able to take a diplomatic ad- 
vantage of the capture and -holding for 
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ransom of Mr. Ion Perdicaris, an American, 
by a Moorish bandit named Raisouli. The 
combined European and South Atlantic fleets, 
which were going to make a European tour, 
have been ordered to Tangier to coerce the 
government of the Sultan of Morocco into 
arranging with Raisouli for Mr. Perdicaris’s 
release, but their presence did not affect 
Raisouli. Indeed, the situation began to 
look dangerous for Mr. Perdicaris, as Raisouli 
would not have hesitated to kill him if he 
deemed such a murder necessary to his safety. 
Morocco is so far away that it would be ex- 
pensive, if not impossible, for us to inflict 
any proper punishment on its government. 
England and France had just completed their 
agreement by which England recognized the 
paramount interests of France in Morocco, 
in return for a similar recognition of her own 
position in Egypt. There had been some 
growling about this in Germany and in Spain, 
for both of these countries, though their com- 
mercial interests in Morocco were small, con- 
ceive that Morocco is necessary to them in a 
military sense. This gave Mr. Hay his chance, 
not only to do Mr. Perdicaris a good turn, 
but also informally to express our acknowl- 
edgment of the Anglo-French agreement with- 
out, in the least, giving offense to Germany. 
Moreover, his action gave France a clean-cut 
reason for interfering with an armed force 
in Morocco. He turned the negotiations for 
Mr. Perdicaris’s release over to the French 
Government because of its great interest in 
Moroccan affairs, as he said, and Morocco 
will listen to France. 

At the beginning o‘ the last century, it was 
an American fleet that exterminated the 
Barbary Coast pirates and made the Mediter- 
ranean -a sea where neutral vessels could go 
in safety. Now, at the beginning of this 
century, it looks as if, by sending our fleet 
and by a diplomatic combination with France, 
we are to be the cause of the extermination 
of the land robbers of Morocco, and perhaps 
even of the establishment of a civilized rule 
under European supervision in this last of 
the old African States on the Mediterranean. 


A LABOR LEADER AS PRIME MINISTER 
POLITICAL novelty is presented in 
Australia in a new Prime Minister 

who is head of the labor party. 

This Mr. Watson was the leader of the labor 

representatives and the socialists in the lower 
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house.. Though in a minority, his party held 
the balance of power between the other two 
parties, and so successfully blocked legisla- 
tion that he was finally called on to form a 
ministry. 

Mr. Watson stands for advanced labor 
union ideas, and has laid out for himself a 
programme which, if he be not too soon de- 
feated, will put industrial Australia wholly 
into the hands of the unions. Already he 
has passed a bill which creates a tribunal with 
power to fix wages, hours, and customs in all 
trades, and to make minute rules about the 
management of whole industries, without 
having had any qualified representatives of 
those businesses before it. Moreover, it can 
order an employer to hire union workmen, 
with or in preference to non-union men. 

For a very long time Australia has been 
experimenting in special labor legislation. 
Now it has reached a position where the rules 
and regylations imposed on the employing 
and small independent classes are so stringent 
that capitalists, both large and small, are 
leaving the country. There is now so large 
an emigration of these upper and middle 
classes that the population is actually de- 
creasing. The colonial and municipal govern- 
ments have, in consequence, been forced to 
undertake tremendous public works, which 
in many cases have not been needed, to give 
employment to laborers. In New South 
Wales, this movement has been carried so far 
that all the railroads, street-railroads, and 
telegraphic lines are conducted by the State, 
and there are also State clothing shops. This 
State is now thinking about establishing its 
own steel and iron works and locomotive 
shops. 

In order to carry out these public works, 
such large amounts have had to be borrowed 
that now Australia is approaching the end of 
its borrowing capacity, and is having difficulty 
in making fresh loans. This exhaustion of 
credit, coming, as it does, with the partial 
extinction of the local capitalistic classes, will 
undoubtedly bring hard times. This situa- 
tion will have to be met by Mr. Watson, whose 
own constituents will be the heaviest sufferers. 
It will be interesting to observe what he does, 
for here is an instance of a labor party’s meet- 
ing the consequences of the logical working 
out of its own programme. The outcome of 
his experiment will make a valuable study 
for economists, 
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STANLEY AS A CONSTRUCTIVE EXPLORER 
F romance is wanted in these prosaic days, 
we have it in the brilliant career of the 
greatest of African explorers, the late Sir H. 
M. Stanley. Beginning his life back in the 
early forties as John Rowlands, a poor ward at 
St. Asaph’s Union Workhouse, Wales, he died 
at his London residence as Sir Henry Morton 
Stanley, K.C.B., D.C. L., LL. D., and M. P., 
famous in two worlds. For practical benefits 
to civilization, he stands in the forefront of 
modern explorers. While he left much to be 
done, it was of the nature of detail to fill into 
the great outlines that he sketched on the map 
of Africa. His was a conquest of peace, for 
humanity and science, the impulse for which, 
it may be said, he gained in the United States. 

Stanley’s great work began with his de- 
parture from Bagamoyo, in February, 1871, 
in search of Dr. Livingstone. This expedi- 
tion fired him with the ambition to explore 
Africa. When he reached England, in July, 
1872, he found himself famous, though some 
were inclined at first to cast discredit on what 
seemed like too brilliant a success for an 
untried man. 

Not long after, Mr. James Gordon Bennett, 
of the New York Herald, who had sent him 
after Livingstone, joined the proprietor of 
the London Daily Telegraph in equipping him 
for his second expedition. 

By the autumn of 1874 he was back at 
Zanzibar, ready to start inland. His objective 
point was Victoria Nyanza, which he reached 
in February, 1875, and which he found, 
after careful survey, to be a great lake of 
some 22,000 square miles in extent, instead 
of a series of lagoons, as was supposed by 
both Burton and Livingstone. To the west, 
he explored Lake Albert, and discovered that 
it had no connection with Lake Tanganyika, 
the true length of which he ascertained. It 
was at this time that he met the powerful 
and friendly King of Uganda, M’tesa, the 
number of whose warriors Stanley estimated 
at more than a quarter of a million. 

Pressing westward, he reached the great 
north-fiowing Lualaba, discovered by Living- 
stone and by him taken to be the upper source 
of the Nile. Cameron had correctly surmised 
that it was the Congo, but thought its explo- 
ration impracticable. Stanley determined to 
descend the stream, come what might. Leav- 
ing Nyangwe on November 5, 1876, he pushed 
down the stream through a thousand dangers 
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and hardships from disease, wild beasts and 
Savage men, and after nine months reached 
Boma, near the mouth of the Congo, August 
gth of the following year. He had left Zanzi- 
bar 999 days before, had traveled over three 
thousand miles, had explored and surveyed 
three lakes, discovered a fourth, determined 
the principal source of the Nile, had traversed, 
for the first time, the second mightiest river 
on the globe, and opened the heart of Africa 
to the world. “‘Through the Dark Continent” 
gives the graphic account of the undertaking. 

The immense importance and possibilities 
of Central Africa were at once seen, and, as 
a direct result, the Brussels African Inter- 
national Association, with King Leopold II. 
as its patron, pressed Stanley into its service 
to develop the region he had traversed. 
From 1879 to 1884, he spent along the Congo, 
and established trading-posts from its mouth 
to Stanley Station, a distance of nearly 1,400 
miles. Out of this work grew the Congo 
Free State, formally founded by the Berlin 
Conference (1884-5) and placed under inter- 
national control, with Leopold as nominal 
sovereign. The explorer records his part in 
the matter in “‘The Congo and the Founding 
of Its Free State.” 

Stanley’s fourth and last great expedition 
in search of Emin Pasha added much to the 
ethnological and geographical knowledge of 
Africa. Stanley offered his services without 
fee. The mysterious tragedy of the ‘rear 
column” left at Yambuya and the tremen- 
dously heroic struggle through the inter- 
minable, sunless forests took place on this 
expedition. At last, Emin was found. Nothing 
less than the iron soul of Stanley could have 
endured that three-years’ struggle and carried 
it to completion. ‘‘In Darkest Africa”’ tells 
the story. 

In 1890, after his return to London, he 
married Miss Dorothy Tennant. In 1895, 
he entered Parliament for North Lambeth; 
in 1899, he was made Knight Companion of 
the Bath. 

The results of his work were these: He 
cleared up the great lake region in East Africa, 
settled the question of the Nile’s sources, and 
opened up a vast territory along the Congo 
and across the whole continent, nearly as great 
in extent as the United States. His discover- 
ies hastened the scramble of the European 
nations for a share in African soil, so that 
now, with the exception of the free Liberia 
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and the sultanate of Morocco on the west and 
the kingdom of Abyssinia on the east, Africa 
is almost completely under foreign control. 

France has something like 3,500,000 square 
miles, England, exclusive of Egypt, 2,600,000, 
Germany 1,000,000, the Congo Free State 
900,000, Portugal 825,000, Italy 180,000, and 
Spain 154,000. By friendly treaty and con- 
vention, nearly all these regions and spheres 
of influence have been clearly delimited so 
that the possibility of future trouble is 
reduced to a minimum. 

Victor Hugo said that Africa would be the 
continent of the twentieth century. If that 
be true, Henry M. Stanley did as much as any 
man to make it so. 


THE PROMISE OF THE CAMPAIGN 


HE presidential campaign gives promise 
of three most interesting results. 
First, it will subject Mr. Roosevelt’s ad- 
ministration to searching popular examination 
and criticism. The criticism of the press 
and of party leaders is one thing, but the 
criticism of the public as shown in discussion, 
and especially at the election, is another thing. 
The people think in large units and make 
judgments on broad general principles. They 
care nothing for most of the petty subjects of 
complaint or of commendation that fill much 
Space in the newspapers from day to day. 
The people consciously or unconsciously ask 
themselves only two or three large questions, 
such as these: ‘Is the President a repre- 
sentative man, representative of the best 
qualities of American life and character?” 
and ‘‘Is he an energetic and safe executive?” 
To these questions, the Republican masses add 
another: “Is the Republican party true to 
its professions, and are we content with it?” 
It is the answer to these questions that will 
decide the election. The hundred and one 
little “issues” that are formulated and 
repeated to weariness will never penetrate 
the consciousness of the voting millions. 

In a similar way on the Democratic side, 
it is the large question of the proper mission 
of the party that will affect the voters of that 
faith. The return to conservative traditions 
will give new vitality to the party and new 
courage to the intelligent mass of its ad- 
herents. The rejuvenation of the party will 
be one result of this canipaign. It will be a 
stronger opposition, in case of Republican 
success, which seems next to certain, than the 
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Republicans have had since Mr. Cleveland 
went out of power. 

The third thing that the campaign gives 
promise of showing is not less interesting than 
its party effects. It will show that there is 
no longer any sound reason why business 
should have fear of a political campaign. 
The summer finds the commercial world 
quiet—in a conservative mood, but with no 
suggestion of panic. There is a deep-lying 
instinctive dread of political agitation in 
general rather than a fear of any specific bad 
result. While the summer will show dimin- 
ished profits in many kinds of business, there 
is no reason to fear any permanent stagnation. 
When the whole people have a _ political 
campaign before them, they seem instinctively 
to defer strenuous endeavor till it is passed. 
It is a good summer for taking vacations. 
Every man whose affairs have been managed 
with some degree of wisdom has two good 
reasons for gratitude: that the period of 
great prosperity which he has enjoyed is not 
ended—there is only a lull; and that the 
quadrennial political earthquake will not 
shake the foundations of business. 


COLLEGE MEN AND PRACTICAL AFFAIRS 


HE season of college commencements 
when the annual crop of graduates 
is harvested after the usual four years of 
cultivation, calls to mind a noteworthy 
change that has taken place within a decade 
in the attitude of college-bred youth to the 
community and in the attitude of the com- 
munity to college-bred youth. The mood 
of academic young men ten to twenty years 
ago was, in the main, the mood of men who, 
having had special opportunities, were entitled 
in some way to special consideration. A 
predominating proportion of them sought 
professional careers or work in soft places. 
There arose, therefore, in the work-a-day 
world, a prejudice against young men who 
were, in this way, to a certain extent set in a 
class by themselves. College education had 
not, with complete frankness and fitness, 
adjusted itself to life about it. 

Now, the professions and careers which 
college-bred men entér have become so nu- 
merous, and so many of them take up what 
is usually called “practical” work, that 
great commercial concerns seek them for all 
kinds of work in preference to untrained young 
men. The idea has got abroad in the 
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“practical” world that a youth who has 
worked systematically and energetically for 
four years in college is more likely to work 
systematically and intelligently at any task 
than a youth who has had no such training. 
This is only common sense; and it ought not 
to have taken so long a time for men of 
affairs to find it out. If a young man who 
has had college training is not better material 
to make a business man of or a professional 
man of, or a man of any calling, than a young 
man of the same capacity without college 
training, then there is something the matter 
with the training. 

In the main, the training—training how to 
work efficiently, systematically, and ac- 
curately—that the colleges afford is such as 
to give their graduates a very decided ad- 
vantage. This is not the same as to say that 
our collegiate training has been degraded to a 
mere practical training for crafts or callings 
or professions (for such training would not 
be education in a proper sense, but only a 
rude kind of apprenticeship), but the old 
false notions of work seem to have disappeared 
from college life, and the false conception of 
college life to have disappeared from the part 


of the community that was not college-bred. 


THE WORLD’S FAIR AT ST. LOUIS 


HERE is but one opinion held by those 

who make their judgments by large 

facts, about the World’s Fair at St. Louis. 

It is a most instructive exhibit, practically 

world-wide in its scope; and, in many depart- 

ments, it is the most instructive exhibit ever 

made. The attendance during the first 

month—a month of half-readiness, as is 

usual with great fairs—was large enough to 
indicate a great attendance thereafter. 

There has been a feeling in the Mississippi 
Valley that the people who live on the 
Atlantic seaboard are too slow in visiting the 
Fair. Such a feeling is interesting as an evi- 
dence of sectional—jealousy, shall we call it? 
It implies a fear that the people of the Atlantic 
States are not as appreciative of the people of 
the Valley States as they ought to be. To 
what extent this feeling is warranted it 
would be a rash man who should undertake 
to say. But this much is true—those persons 
in the seaboard States who fail to see this 
World’s Fair will miss an experience that 
would make them wiser. 

Such interesting little jealousies seem likely, 
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long before the Fair closes, to be forgotten in 
a general congratulation on the instruction 
offered by it. As an evidence of the energy 
and of the masterful spirit of the people of 
the whole country—and of St. Louis and 
Missouri in particular—it does us so much 
credit that the people of every part of the 
land have a right to be proud of it. 


A GREAT AMERICAN SHIP-BUILDING FEAT 


HILE we yet have recollection: of the 
ship-subsidy agitation, it is suggestive 

to witness the launching, from an American 
shipyard, of the largest ships built in this 
country. The Pacific Mail steamship, Man- 
churia, and her sister vessel, the Mongolia, 
completed last February, are at once ‘“‘record- 
breakers” and “‘dividend-payers ’’—the classes 
into which some steamship men have come 
to divide new vessels. Only one dry dock 
on the Atlantic Coast, outside of the Gov- 
ernment Navy Yard, is large enough to 
handle the Manchuria. With about ten 


thousand indicated horse-power and a speed 
of 15 knots, her dead-weight-carrying capac- 
ity is 14,000 tons—only 4,000 less than the 
giant Cedric, and quite out of comparison 


with the narrow “greyhounds.’’ These new 
ships are considered the most efficient and 
safest of their class; they have double bottoms 
and water-tight compartments, and all the 
newest devices for ventilation, refrigerating, 
lighting, making fresh water, and so on; they 
have been built especially with a view to the 
comfort of their passengers and to carrying 
large cargoes with the greatest economy. 
They represent, apparently, the practical limit 
of the big-ship idea, which seems to have 
been carried to excess in the seven-masted 
schooners. 

These monster ships were built by a concern, 
the New York Shipbuilding Company, which 
was not in existence half a dozen years ago, 
and which, therefore, began operations at a 
time of depression in the ship-building trade; 
and they were built in the face of the advan- 
tages enjoyed by foreign competitors in the 
matter of cheaper steel and labor—in the 
face, too, of that almost greater obstacle, the 
uncertainty as to future subsidy legislation. 

The cheaper labor abroad is somewhat 
neutralized by Yankee ingenuity in equip- 
ment and labor-saving devices: the yard 
which built these ships, for instance, is 
fitted up with an electrical system that 
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is far better than anything to be found on the 
other side of the water. It has turned out, 
in its few years of existence, almost every 
type of vessel, and is now constructing a 
battle-ship for the United States Government; 
but its managers confront the fact that they 
are now in sight of a scarcity of work. Ship- 
owners and capitalists are ordering so few 
vessels that, in spite of the record made, it 
looks now as if the necessary “‘full productive 
capacity’ could not be maintained in the near 
future—unless a change of conditions occurs. 

It is a strange fact that the American, who 
is so often accused by foreigners of being 
eaten up by his own conceit, does not take 
anything like the pride in his ships which an 
Englishman would under corresponding cir- 
cumstances. Outside of the trade and tech- 
nical papers, the launching of these huge 
vessels, representing such a splendid achieve- 
ment against heavy odds, attracted scarcely 
any journalistic attention. In England, the 
illustrated weeklies and newspapers would 
have been full of pictures and statistics, arid 
there would have been a loud appeal to 
patriotic pride. 

A small thing, too, with rather a large 
significance, is the name of this vessel—and 
the names of her companions. In 1902, the 
Pacific Mail launched the Korea and Siberia, 
then the largest ships built in this country; 
in 1904, they add the Mongolia and Man- 
churia, carrying the American record very 
much farther. On Long Island Sound are being 
built, for Mr. J. J. Hill, two vessels larger 
still, to engage in this same trade. The 
meaning of this is expansion in its truest 
sense. It is not a political theory, but a com- 
mercial fact. We are bound to Europe, South 
America, Africa, Asia, by bonds which grow 
and strengthen daily, and which cannot 
possibly be severed; and the part which the 
Far East is to play in our commercial future 
is hinted at in these preparations made by 
the great transportation companies. 


THE WORLD’S FAIR NUMBER OF ‘‘ THE WORLD’S 
WORK”’ 

HE WORLD’S WORK for August will 

be a double number. It will be 

given to a description and interpretation, by 
pen and by camera, of the World’s Fair at 
St. Louis. The aim will be to make it a guide, 
philosopher, and friend for those who go to 
see the Fair, and a well-proportioned, per- 
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manent record of it for everybody. There 
will be approximately two hundred photo- 
graphs, and many articles by competent 
writers on every important part of the Expo- 
sition. A reader may, by the help of this 
magazine, more intelligently study the Fair; 
for it will tell him what is best worth seeing 
in each great department; it will tell him how 
to find what he wishes to see, without waste 
of time; how long it will take him to see it, 
and how much it will cost. 
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And the progress that has been made in the 
several great departments of work—such as 
transportation, electricity, agriculture, edu- 
cation, and the like—will be explained as fully 
as they can be in a single volume; for the 
August number will be a handsomely illus- 
trated and plainly written magazine worthy 
of a permanent binding—worthy, too, we 
hope, of the colossal display of the arts and 
utilities of the whole civilized world that are 
shown in such a prodigal way at St. Louis. 


IN BUSINESS 


A MARKED IMPROVEMENT IN MORAL TONE IN THE LAST TWO 


DECADES — HOW METHODS 


IN RAILROAD FINANCE 


HAVE 


CHANGED FOR THE BETTER—INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISES NOW IN 
THE LIGHT OF PUBLICITY—A KEENER PUBLIC SENSITIVENESS 


BY 


THOMAS F. WOODLOCK 


EDITOR OF THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 


[THe Wortp’s Work publishes every month an article in which some timely and vital subject of the financial world 
is taken up] 


facture and sale of securities to the 


NINANCE consists mainly in the manu- 
public for money, and the financial 


community, commonly known as “Wall 
Street,’’ is dependent upon this art for its live- 
lihood. Can ‘‘Wall Street” be said to have 
made moral growth in the past generation? 
I think the unprejudiced observer who looks 
a little below the surface must fairly answer 
“Yes.’’ Not a little evidence exists to show 
very satisfactory progress in the past twenty 
or thirty years toward a clearer view of right 
and wrong. 

Consider, first, the case of the railroad com- 
panies. It is hardly a generation from the 
iniquities that marked the railroad industry 
in the days of the old Erie, the old Wabash, 
and a score of other less shining instances. 
We have seen, however, the disappearance in 
that time of— 

1. Fraudulent issues of securities; 

2. Wholesale discrimination in favor of the 
large shippers; 

3. Dishonest accounting. 

Moreover, we have seen, in the same period, 


a marked advance in the general efficiency of 
the machinery of transportation. 

Twenty or thirty years ago, the reputation 
of American railroad securities among foreign 
investors was distinctly bad. A few of the 
bolder ones bought our bonds, and made large 
profits by doing so. Speculators in London 
and Amsterdam bought our stocks, made 
large profits on some and lost heavily on 
others, but never at any time deluded them- 
selves with the idea that in buying them they 
were anything but speculators. Nowadays, 
foreign investors realize that all our railroad 
securities cannot be included in one category 
labeled ‘‘Highly Speculative,’ and most of 
our large railroad systems have established 
for themselves a reputation for honesty and 
fair dealing and a stability that twenty years 
ago would have seemed unattainable. In the 
Standard Oil rebate days, a certain amount of 
indignation was created, no doubt, by the 
preferential freight rates given to the trust 
and the consequent discrimination against its 
competitors. The disclosure of rebates given 
by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Rail- 
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road in 1894, however, attracted almost as 
much attention, and created practically as 
much indignation, as did the Standard Oil 
disclosures, although comparatively a most 
trifling matter. The scandals in connection 
with Erie securities in the days of Daniel 
Drew and Jay Gould caused considerable 
commotion at the time. Even in that day, 
methods such as these were not countenanced. 
But some of the expert reports made on 
various systems in the reorganization period 
of 1893-96 developed evidence of a much 
higher degree of sensibility on the part of the 
public, and of the financial community in 
particular. 

It was in that reorganization period of a 
decade ago that the financial community 
made, perhaps, its greatest progress toward 
a higher ethical standard in financial matters. 
The principles of finance that were then ap- 
plied were evolved in the hard school of expe- 
rience, and summed up what had been learned. 
The powerful banking interests which had the 
various railroad organizations in charge real- 
ized at that time that honesty was always the 
best business policy. The first thing they did, 
accordingly, was to get at the actual facts, and 
then to suit the capitalization to the facts— 
providing, subsequently, honest management 
and a system of frequent and full reports. 
Then came the time when railroad managers 
found that it was possible to keep one’s word 
in the railroad business, and that, on the whole, 
it was more comfortable and profitable to do 
so than not to do so. ‘‘Gentlemen’s agree- 
ments,” which had been very fragile, came to 
mean something. The piratical freight agent 
found his employment gone; the railroad 
auditor found his position immensely increased 
in responsibility, dignity, and power, and the 
railroad president found pride in acting fairly 
by his stockholders and directors. 

Compare, for instance, the Erie fight, with 
its law-suits thirty years ago, and the sober, 
orderly discussion with respect to the Erie 
voting-trust this spring. The story of prog- 
ress is contained in those two pictures. The 
railroad business is clean today, where it was 
begrimed a generation ago. We have no 
more railroads existing solely on paper, 
with millions of their bonds in the hands 
of the public. We have no more black- 
mailing railroad schemes started merely for 
the purpose of being bought out. In a word, 
we have a condition of affairs in a busi- 
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ness with a total investment of, probably, 
$12,500,000,000 par value, which is, in the 
main, marked by honesty and fair dealing in 
principle and in practice. Railroad contro- 
versies of late years have arisen, not upon 
matters of plain morality, but upon matters 
of public policy. 

This is a very important step in advance. 
What is the cause of it? The answer is plain 
—better knowledge of the facts on the part of 
everybody. The average man is honestly 
minded, and prefers the straight course when 
he sees it. Show him plainly where he is 
wrong, and he will alter his course. Sys- 
tematized publicity, and a general under- 
standing of railroad facts and figures, are the 
main forces that have purified the railroad 
industry. 

The Inter-State Commerce Commission, 
had it never done anything else, did the coun- 
try a magnificent service in developing the 
science of railroad accounting, which was an 
indispensable preliminary to the science of 
determining railroad values. Fifteen years 
ago, directors and managers of railroads first 
really began to understand what they were 
doing, and the science of the analysis of rail- 
road figures first began to receive their atten- 
tions. <A flood of daylight was let in on 
the whole subject, and the reorganizations of 
1893-1896, based, as they so generally were, 
on the reports of expert accountants, gave an 
immense impetus to study of this matter. 
This study presently made it practically im- 
possible for the old forms of swindling in 
capitalization and the old methods of dis- 
honest bookkeeping to pass without detection. 
The result was, inevitably, a recognition that 
the shortest line between two points is a 
straight line, and that it paid to be honest. 

In a sense, therefore, the higher moral stan- 
dards in the railroad industry have come from 
motives of self-interest, but the self-interest 
has been enlightened. Moreover, a com- 
munity in which it pays to be honest is on a 
higher moral plane than is a community where 
there is enough profit in dishonesty to keep 
many people always dishonest. There was 
plenty of profit in dishonesty ‘in railroad 
finance twenty to thirty years ago; there is 
none today, or practically none. 

The last ten years contain the period of 
great industrial company developments, and 
will undoubtedly go down into history as the 
era of company promotion in the United 
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States. The period, short as it is, has brought 
into being thousands of corporations of all 
kinds and sizes, with a total capitalization of 
close to $10,000,000,000, according to the face 
value of their securities. The corporations 
formed since 1895 are as the ocean to a pond, 
compared with the corporations formed prior 
to this. The record of progress is not super- 
ficially as plain in industrial corporation 
finance as in the case of the railroads, but 
it is possible to observe some progress. 
Industrial finance had hardly begun to 
develop when the greatest industrial cor- 
poration the world ever saw was conceived, 
and successfully floated in less than six 
months. The history of the United States 
Steel Corporation illustrates very clearly, 
though it be only about three years long, the 
growth that has been made toward better 
things. The formation of this company was 
undertaken at the close of a period which had 
given birth to a tremendous number of cor- 
porations. The Steel Corporation was itself 
made up of a dozen companies, any one of 
which would have been considered huge five 
years préviously. Yet it presented itself to 
the public in such fashion that its absorption 


was more rapid than that of any other single 
industrial company floated in the industrial 


“boom.” Its directorate contained repre- 
sentatives of most of the great banking inter- 
ests known to the public. One great thing 
distinguished it from previous large  cor- 
porations; and that was, publicity. Com- 
pare, for the instance, the frankness shown by 
the United States Steel Corporation in all its 
dealings with the public with the policy of 
secretiveness that marked the history of the 
Amalgamated Copper Company, floated but 
a little while before. A whole world of prog- 
ress is marked by that contrast: quarterly 
statements of earnings, elaborate annual 
reports promptly prepared and promptly 
presented by the Steel Corporation, as against 
absolute secrecy on the part of the Amalga- 
mated Copper Company. Apart from the 
actual merits of both corporations from a 
dividend-paying point of view, it is certain 
that the dealings of the United States Steel 
Corporation with the public, as compared 
with the dealings of the Amalgamated Cop- 
per Company with the public, reflect almost 
as great an advance toward higher standards 
in industrial finance as the advance made by 
the railroads which I have noted above. 
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Fearful errors of judgment were made in 
connection with the United States Steel Cor- 
poration in financing and in paying dividends. 
They were, however, errors of judgment, and 
not deliberate moral lapses. It is easy to see 
now that the United States Steel Corporation 
ought not to have paid dividends on its com- 
mon stock, and it is easy to see now that the 
preferred stock conversion plan was a mis- 
take from every point of view. It is impos- 
sible, however, to discover evidence of any 
deliberate attempt to mislead the public in 
either case. It is but fair to say that the 
organizers, promoters, and managers of the 
United States Steel Corporation failed to ex- 
hibit the foresight that might, perhaps, have 
been expected from them, and that they failed 
in their judgment of financial conditions, and 
of the probable effect of their financial plans. 
It is equally fair to say that they cannot justly 
be accused of exploiting the public for specu- 
lative purposes and their own profit. Later, 
when the wounds caused to investors in the 
company have become cicatrized, it will be 
admitted, I think, that the fault was one of 
head rather than one of heart. 

Even the very thing that has, for twelve 
months, been an offense to the public, the 
United States Shipbuilding collapse, holds out 
evidence of a well-grown sense of responsibility. 
The surprise and indignation called forth by 
this incident, which, after all, exhibited meth- 
ods that, twenty years ago, would have been 
passed with a shrug of the shoulders, indicate 
a sensitiveness on the part of the public much 
more intense than formerly existed. The dis- 
closure of what was apparently a deliberate 
attempt to float and sell properties for very 
much more money than they were worth 
resulted in the crystallization of a sentiment 
the extent of which had not been expected. 
The whole country rang with the details of 
the miserable affair, and denunciation in every 
mood and tense brought home to the public 
a fuller knowledge, and consequently a fuller 
disapproval, of the old-style methods of com- 
pany promotion. 

It is impossible, in narrow space, to describe 
in detail many smaller instances of the same 
general development of a sound public senti- 
ment with respect to industrial companies as 
took place with railroad finance. The process 
has been vastly more rapid with the indus- 
trial companies, first, because of the vastly 
greater number of people interested, but also 
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because of the vastly greater publicity that 
has been rendered possible. Knowledge of 
misdoing is the first step toward repentance. 
Public opinion can be made only by publicity. 
It is, after all, to the spread of publicity that 
we must attribute the higher basis upon 
which the financial community is now doing 
its business. 

It may be added that nothing has done 
more to lift the moral tone of business than 
the healthful criticism of the press. Twenty 


years ago, the state of financial journalism—. 


not merely the purely financial press, but also 
that portion of the daily press devoted to 
finance—was not extremely good. Such jour- 
nalism was marked by much ignorance, with, 
unfortunately, at least some dishonesty. 
Apart from this, the theory upon which it was 
mainly based was not sound. The people 
who “made” most of the financial news 
seemed to think that they were entitled to con- 
trol, in large measure, its publication, both as 
to matter, time, and manner. In those days, 
the principles of corporate finance were very 
imperfectly understood, even by the financial 
interests, so called. They were even less 


understood by financial writers, and they 
were not at all understood by the public. 
Given considerable ignorance with the best of 
intentions, the product would have been of 
doubtful value; but ignorance with moral 


weakness was worse. Happily, there were 
always in financial journalism men of absolute 
honesty and full intelligence; but the ‘‘court 
circular”’ theory was far too widespread in its 
application. Even at this day, it is difficult 
to convince some otherwise highly intelligent 
bankers, directors, and managers that the 
public has a right to knowledge. A case oc- 
curred within a month that illustrates very 
well the point of view obtaining in some cir- 
cles of the financial community. A certain 
corporation undertook to make an issue of 
securities. This fact was developed and pub- 
lished. A financial writer called on one of the 
directors, showed him the news as published, 
and asked if it were true. 

““Yes,”’ said the director, ‘‘it is true, but it 
is pretty hard that two or three gentlemen 
cannot discuss their private affairs without a 
reporter breaking in.”’ 

Until quite recently, it was usual for people 
at the head of corporations to feel that they 
had a right to supervise a matter before pub- 
lication, when that matter concerned their 
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interests. Nowadays, this view is rapidly pass- 
ing away, and the instances are very few and 
far between where any one has the temerity 
to demand the right of “revising proof” 
before publication. It is simple truth to say 
that financial journalism in the United States 
has never been so clean or so intelligent as at 
the present time, and that in no country in the 
world has it reached so high a level of intelli- 
gence and honesty as here. We still have the 
“court circular” journalism with us, but its 
day is rapidly passing, and the time is not far 
off when it will be extinct, so far as the prin- 
cipal journals are concerned. There have come 
a freedom and an intelligence of comment that 
would have been considered revolutionary 
twenty years ago. I do not believe, for 
instance, that the time will ever come again 
when a great daily newspaper will accept 
$5,000 from a railroad company in payment 
for a series of attacks designed to destroy the 
credit of a competing-railroad. Yet it is not 
ten years since this thing happened in New 
York city. 

Human nature is very much the same from 
generation to generation, in its springs of 
action. The men of today in the financial com- 
munity average better than the men of thirty 
years ago, because they see more clearly the 
right and wrong of things financial, and be- 
cause the public generally has a clearer vision 
of these things. It all comes back to one 
thing: namely, a better understanding of the 
truth of things, for the generality of men will, 
in the long run, embrace the truth when they 
seeit. Daylight is the one thing that destroys 
the germs of disease—all of them—and pub- 
licity, bringing with it irresistible public 
opinion, is the great cure for social unright- 
eousness. A shining example is furnished by 
the recent experience of the Western Union 
Company in connection with the collection 
and sale of racing news in New York city. The 
public realized and the directors of the West- 
ern Union Company realized what the com- 
pany was doing, and immediately the trans- 
mission of racing news to pool-rooms was 
stopped. 

Daylight, and yet more daylight, is the 
surest guarantee of continued progress toward 
better things everywhere, but especially so 
in the financial community. Indiscriminate 
publicity has its faults, and, at times, works 
hardships and injustice—but it is better than 
secrecy. 
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HE winning of satisfaction and content 

| in daily work is the most fundamental 

of all objects for an industrial democ- 

racy. Unless this satisfaction and content 
can be habitually won on an immense scale, 
the hopes and ideals of democracy cannot be 
realized. Therefore, joy in work should be 
the all-pervading subject of the industrial 
discussion; for it is at once motive, guide, and 
goal. It is only in the less skilful employ- 
ments of mankind, which are also the com- 
monest, that any question arises concerning 
the possibility of satisfaction and content in 


daily work. All the nobler employments give 


much pleasure. Every professional man, 
every business man, and, indeed, every person 
in whose occupation there is free competitive 
play for intelligence and judgment, takes 
pleasure, or joy, or satisfaction in his daily 
work; and his interest in his work does not 
depend principally on the amount of pay he 
receives for it. He gets from it a large satis- 
faction independent of, and in addition to, its 
pecuniary returns. The real question, then, 
is whether the satisfactions of the higher em- 
ployments can be measurably obtained in the 
lower. On the right solution of this problem 
depends the whole future of the industrial 
democracy; for there can be no public happi- 
ness without content and satisfaction from 
the daily work of the masses of mankind. 
Let us then inquire what the sources of satis- 
faction in work are and must be. 

The first source is the pleasure that the 
natural, healthy man takes in exertion—in 
using his bodily and mental powers. There 
is, undoubtedly, a real pleasure in the mere 
use and exercise of one’s powers. All the 
active sports illustrate this fact. In many of 
them, the exertion is great and prolonged, and 
one might almost say that, in any one sport, 


the pleasure or satisfaction was proportionate 
to the exertion. In rowing, cycling, ‘‘hare 
and hounds,” and the competitive games of 
ball, including all the varieties of tennis, the 
effort of both mind and body is strenuous; in 
hunting and fishing, the effort is not only 
strenuous, but is apt to be very prolonged; 
and yet nobody doubts that these sports are 
enjoyable, or that it is the effort which is in 
large measure the source of the interest and 
satisfaction. What is true of the manly sports 
is true also of manly labor. The next source 
of genuine satisfaction lies in achievement— 
that is, in doing and accomplishing something 
worth while. The satisfaction in having done 
something well is universal, and compre- 
hends absolutely all kinds of employment. 
It is not at all necessary that the achievement 
should be a great one, or that its quality 
should be fine or artistic. There is satis- 
faction in digging a ditch and seeing the water 
of a stagnant pond or meadow drain off 
through it. I lately saw a group of laborers 
dig up an elm tree thirty-five feet high, wrap 
its roots, get it on wheels, carry it a quarter 
of a mile, and plant it again in a big hole 
which they had previously dug with much 
hard work. The job was intelligently and 
carefully done, and that large tree is now leaf- 
ing out, though no earth was brought with its 
roots. Every man of the group that did the 
digging looks at that tree with hearty satis- 
faction. Its safe transplanting was an achieve- 
ment. Competitive achievement is more 
pleasurable than achievement without com- 
petition, as all the sports prove, as well as 
all the competitive industries. Competition 
needs liberty and hope, and a determina- 
tion toward progress. Therefore, competitive 
achievement is a precious reward. Even the 
defeated are glad to have been in the race. 
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Thirdly, the codperation of a few or of many 
persons in achieving, as, for instance, in suc- 
cessfully making a valuable product, is a 
legitimate source of constant satisfaction, par- 
ticularly if the codperation have an element 
of rhythm or harmony. The industries, like 
the sports, afford innumerable instances of 
the satisfaction which naturally springs from 
such codperative effort. This is one source 
of the pleasure a sympathetic boat’s crew 
take in their laborious and somewhat mon- 
otonous rowing. This is one source of the sat- 
isfaction with which all hands on deck will pull 
together on the braces or the mainsheet. Ina 
higher form of intense and difficult codperation 
this is the source of pleasure in the hard work 
of an orchestra or a great chorus. Human 
nature responds with joy to codperative effort 
toward any productive or creative end. 
Again, the exercise of intelligence, judgment, 
or skill in any labor gives satisfaction. Put- 
ting one’s mind into one’s work, so that atten- 
tion is keen and every effort well directed, is 
a prime source of joy in work, no matter what 
the work may be. It is the fashion, par- 
ticularly in labor unions, to complain that, in 
many kinds of work called “manual,” there is 
no joy. That can be the case only in labor 
of a kind which precludes the exercise of the 
mental faculties, because joy in the exercise 
of those faculties is absolutely inevitable. I 
have been unable to discover any modern 
employments, even those called the lowest, in 
which there is not large play for intelligence, 
alertness, and good judgment. I have never 
yet observed men seriously and honestly at 
work who did not seem to me to have ample 
opportunity for the exercise of both intelli- 
gence and judgment. Of course, one often 
sees in these days men nominally at work 
who are not using their minds or their wills 
any more than they can help; but it is not 
their occupation which deprives them of the 
satisfaction of working with intelligence and 
judgment. It is their characters, their per- 
sonal quality. I have lately received a con- 
siderable number of letters and newspaper 
cuttings, calling my attention to specific 
employments which the writers supposed to 
be destitute of this source of joy, and I have 
been urgently advised to make trial of some 
of these employments. Every one of them, 
without exception, seems to me to provide 
amply for the satisfaction now under dis- 
cussion. The last comment of this nature, 
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received this week, related to the occupation 
of a motorman on an electric car. This 
strenuous, open-air occupation seems to me 
to afford a perfect illustration of the high 
satisfaction or content that may be derived 
from an employment which, at first sight, 
seems to need muscle rather than mind. The 
motorman must, indeed, be strong in body; 
but he must be much more. He must be 
always observant and on the alert. He must 
be steady, cool, collected, and ready to meet, 
with instant decision, a new condition or an 
unexpected event. He handles a fine machine 
for which he is responsible, and he must be 
incessantly watchful for the safety of his 
machine and of the people in his car and on 
the street. There is much for him to learn 
about his machine and the right management 
of it. If that occupation, under those con- 
ditions, and calling for those qualities, cannot 
yield the fit man satisfaction and content, 
there is no human occupation that can yield 
content. In many occupations, another ele- 
ment, which proves a source of frequent satis- 
faction, is risk, or danger. This is a character- 
istic of all the manly sports and of many of 
the fundamental industries, like mining, sail- 


ing the ocean, handling domestic animals, 
quarrying, and lumbering. The danger must 
be visible and open, not hidden or mysterious, 
and it must be avoidable by the exercise of 


foresight, courage, and skill. Probably, it is 
the successful avoidance of the danger which 
gives the pleasure; although there is an 
unquestionable pleasure in looking back at 
some perils which were not altogether avoided, 
though survived. The natural, human pleas- 
ure in adventure is a combination of the 
pleasure in novelty and the pleasure in risk. 
The satisfaction in having successfully encoun- 
tered danger is, for most men, a durable one. 
It is experienced when the danger is fresh, and 
it is always looked back upon with satis- 
faction, even though extreme labor and hard- 
ship accompanied the successful encounter. 
Any occupation that combines avoidable risks 
with uncertain productiveness has in it two 
large elements of interest, and, therefore, of 
possible satisfaction. Thus, the miner’s occu- 
pation, in which it is uncertain how much 
coal or ore a given expenditure of labor in 
drilling and blasting will produce, has these 
two elements of satisfaction. Every trading 
operation has in it the interest of adventure. 
Finally, those occupations which, like the 
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building trades, present from day to day, or 
from year to year, new materials, processes, 
designs, and products—and, in these days, 
what occupation does not offer many elements 
of novelty—give to the life of the workman 
the interest of variety, with new things always 
to learn. The higher employments all offer a 
large variety from year to year, and even 
from week to week; but the lower employ- 
ments, too, offer to ambitious and alert work- 
men a large variety of mental and bodily occu- 
pation. A middle-aged printer lately said to 
a friend of mine, “I have been thirty-five 
years in a printing-office, and still I learn some- 
thing new about printing every day.’”’ Indeed, 
it has -been characteristic of the last thirty 
years that all the main industries have been 
made over, root and branch. 

The principal sources of satisfaction and 
content in daily work are, then, the active 
exercise of one’s powers, achievement or the 
getting well done something worth doing, 
‘harmonious codperative effort, putting mind 
into work or using judgment and skill, success- 
fully encountering risk, making adventures, 
and mastering novelty and variety. 

It is, unquestionably, easy to have all satis- 


faction in daily work destroyed by the impo- 
sition of conditions which make satisfaction 


impossible. If labor is pressed beyond the 
limits of strength and health,’ content in it is 
impossible. Any overwork destroys the phy- 
sical basis of satisfaction in toil. If the hours 
of labor are exaggerated, so that reasonable 
time for meals, family life, recreation, and 
sleep is not to be had, the due satisfaction in 
toil will not be realized. The conditions of 
modern urban life tend to develop in the 
American population an unreasonable haste 
and stress in both work and play. This haste 
and stress are quite as highly developed in the 
higher employments as in the lower; and, rela- 
tively to numbers, over-work now prevails in 
the higher employments more than in the 
lower, probably because there is more and 
keener pleasure in the former, and they are, 
therefore, more liable to be pursued with an 
inordinate zeal. 

For a hundred years there has been going 
on the substitution on an immense scale of 
manufactured, mechanical power and machin- 
ery for human muscle. The individual work- 
man has, therefore, more directing work to 
do and less bodily labor to perform. In the 
modern quarry, or mine, a machine does the 
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drilling; on a large vessel, the sailors no longer 
hoist the sails or weigh the anchor; the 
halyards and the anchor-chain are wound up 
by a donkey-engine, and the cargo is put in 
and taken out in the same manner. The 
laborer’s function is more and more the func- 
tion of directing and watching machines. 
His responsibility has become greater; his 
product, multiplied through the machine, is 
larger; and his need of sound judgment and 
intelligent decision has become more frequent 
and imperative. In short, his opportunities 
for the use of his mental faculties, as dis- 
tinguished from his bodily, have greatly mul- 
tiplied; and hence his chances of winning 
daily satisfaction in the methods above de- 
scribed have greatly increased. Greater re- 
sponsibility of course brings with it higher 
wages. Large-scale agriculture exhibits these 
changes in a striking way. 

On the other hand, there are two tendencies 
in the organization of modern industries which 
are distinctly adverse to the winning of satis- 
faction in daily toil. The first is the minute 
division of labor, which, in some industries, 
reduces the variety, and therefore the interest, 
of the workman’s occupation; and the second 
is the monotonous character of the work of 
tending, day after day and year after year, 
the same machine making the same product— 
a monotony which is, however, comparatively 
rare, inasmuch as, in most industries, machines 
change frequently, and process and product 
more frequently still. In general, the variety 
in the labor of the individual workman has 
undoubtedly been diminished by the transfer 
of a large proportion of the population from 
farm work to factory work; for none of the 
ordinary occupations in mills or shops afford 
such variety as farm work affords. The work 
of the farm-hand changes with the month and 
the season, and with the hour of the day, 
whereas the weather, the seasons, and the 
time of day have comparatively small effect 
on the work of the mechanic, the operative, 
or the salesman. The trade-unions are apt to 
object to piece-work, because it develops in 
the work-people a rapid rate of work, a rapid- 
ity from which the employer may, in the long 
run, gain an undeserved advantage. A much 
more sensible objection to piece-work would 
be its greater monotony, and its tendency to 
substitute the good-enough for the excellent 
as its ideal. So far as piece-work becomes by 
repetition automatic, it reduces the satis’ 
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faction in the work itself to that of competitive 
achievement, and makes the wages earned 
thereby the chief reward. 

If this description of the sources of joy in 
work is correct, it follows that several of the 
doctrines and policies of the trade-unions are 
not intelligently directed toward increasing 
the well-being of working men. Let me try 
to enumerate some of the wrong directions in 
which the unions are pressing. In the first 
place, uniformity in the conditions and 
rewards of labor cannot be an end desirable 
in itself. The conditions in different indus- 
tries ought to differ with situation, climate, 
and the nature of the work. Not only should 
variety be welcome among the industries, but 
in any given industry variety should be wel- 
comed in different places and at different 
stages of development. The uniform wage, 
whether called minimum or maximum, is a 
direct interference with the real sources of 
satisfaction in daily work. Each individual 
workman should be free to do his best, both in 
quality or quantity, and so to win the natural 
satisfactions which come from the exercise of 
skill and judgment, and from competitive 
achievement. The doctrine of minimizing 
the day’s work through defining it by an 
inadequate nuinber of bricks to be laid, ems 
to be set, lead joints to be wiped, or glass 
bottles to be blown, saps the very foundation 
of both efficiency and happiness in daily labor. 
That American labor remains as efficient as it 
does, even in many unionized trades whose 
trade agreements contain such unhappy 
limitations, proves that thousands of union 
men do not carry into practice this debilitat- 
ing doctrine. Again, promising novelties in 
any industry should be welcomed, not hin- 
dered. Thirdly, competition, instead of being 
treated as an evil, should be welcomed as a 
source of liberty and progress, both for the 
individual workman and for the different 
classes and grades of workmen, competitive 
achievement affording a wholesome satisfac- 
tion in all occupations. Fourthly, the oppor- 
tunity for zealous, hearty work, with excel- 
lence as its ideal, should be earnestly sought 
by the individual; because with this oppor- 
tunity comes a keen satisfaction in all the 
higher employments, and in all the lower 
employments which, by development and 
improvement, can be brought to afford such 
opportunities. This would be the importation 
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into common, productive labor of the artist’s 
motive and method. . 

Turning now to the employer’s side of the 
industrial situation, and applying to his func- 
tion the principles herein laid down, we 
find that the intelligent employer will best 
promote his own interests by so conducting his 
industry that the people who work in it can 
win natural and wholesome satisfactions in 
their daily toil. He will, therefore, take every 
precaution against overwork, and for the 
preservation of the health and strength of his 
employees. He will try to diminish monotony 
and anxious stress, to secure liberty for the 
individual workman, -and incite him to per- 
sonal growth and progress, and to promote 
throughout: his establishment competitive 
achievement, harmonious codperation, the 
exercise of skill and judgment, and the 
introduction of novelty and variety. 

For the carrying out of these purposes on 
both sides of the industrial strife, the new 
tendency toward small industrial establish- 
ments scattered wherever mechanical power 
is electrically distributed is greatly to be wel- 
comed, because such small establishments, 
when numerous, promote the independence 
both of small employers and of small groups 
of workmen, and easily unite, in the pursuit 
of a common interest, the employer and the 
employed, the capital and the labor. 

Finally, happiness is a state of mind much 
more than a state of body, provided that the 
elementary necessaries for the well-being of 


. the body are at hand. The causes of the 


prevailing discontent are not in the circum- 
stances of the people, but in the minds and 
hearts of the people themselves. Good-will 
is only a state of feeling: yet if good-will could 
be established throughout any industrial 
organization, its economic effects would far 
transcend those obtained by collective bar- 
gaining and arbitration, useful as those meth- 
ods of combat have proved to be. The indus- 
trial democracy needs to rectify its aims and 
its ideals, not confining its efforts to improv- 
ing physical conditions or to raising wages. 
To promote this rectification, it seems to be 
essential that both employers and employed 
should come to understand much better than 
they do now the conditions under which 
satisfaction in daily toil becomes not only 
possible, but, even more than this, natural 
and inevitable. 
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E submit a brief of uplift and of 

optimism for better living in 

America, dealing principally with 

achievements and advances since 1890, and 
we present two contentions: 

1. That, in all parts of the United States, 
there are at work, with increasing efficiency, 
great forces for civic betterment, for a truly 
“beautiful America.” 

2. That, with this present awakened con- 
dition, and with the existence of efficient 
organizations for its guidance, further ad- 
vances depend upon each individual citizen— 
man or woman, boy or girl, rich or poor, 
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famous or unknown—to the full limit of the 
opportunities apparent. 

In support of the first of these contentions, 
we present a few evidences of endeavor and 
achievement, out of the many accessible. To 
enforce the second statement, we shall pro- 
pose simple things to do. 

All this statement of uplift, it should be 
noted at once, is independent of any direct 
connection with church or religious effort, save 
as the church has broadened into practical 
and institutional effort in some cases. 

Further, this statement is fragmentary 
and incomplete, passing untouched far more 
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THE PUBLIC BEACH AT ROCKAWAY 


items of uplift than those of which it barely 
hints. Merely to catalogue the efforts for 
good, without a word of comment, would fill 
a half-dozen magazines like THE Wor tp’s 
Work. 


In the “good old days” of King Arthur’s 
Round Table, the floors were covered with 
rushes, we read, and “fresh rushes were 
strewed”’ on top, to conceal the accumulated 
filth. Magnificence and filth were close to- 
gether, and it has been the lesson of the cen- 
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turies to set cleanliness next to godliness. 
Therefore, the uplift of the last dozen of years 
toward cleanliness and sanitation may well 
be first touched upon. 

In forty-two clubs, more than thirteen hun- 
dred boys of the East Side of New York have 
been gathered to form the Juvenile City 
League. Each club represents a city block, 
and each boy pledges himself to abstain from 
littering the streets, while he also promises to 
persuade others to do as well. The striking 


and simple cards used by these boys are 
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reproduced elsewhere, and this incentive 
toward good citizenship cannot but be influen- 
tial for great gain and for much help to the 
authorities. 

But, without the first official step toward 
cleanliness, made when, under Mayor Strong, 
the New York streets were freed from filth, 
the work of the boys would bein vain. All 
honor to America’s martyr to the public 
health, Col. George E. Waring, whose devo- 


tion, persistence, and energy set the pace for 
sanitation, and whose “‘white wings’? make 
for him a daily remembrance in many cities 
that have followed the street-cleaning example 
of the metropolis. 

.Not only cities clean up. Villages feel the 
impulse. A letter from a good woman of 
Florida asks how the authorities of her home 
town of Chipley may be made to ‘“‘pass a law 
to keep the swine off the streets.” Surely, 
the beginning of cleanliness is here—but it is 
the same Waring impulse. 
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The smaller cities also have been moved, 
and one, Pennsylvania’s capital, sets a notable 
example of clear-cut preparation and work 
that has made ‘the Harrisburg plan” a 
model of encouragement for all cities. One 
woman, Mira Lloyd Dock, gave the impulse 
and kept alive the spark which, when the time 
was ripe, sprang to a flame of intelligent and 
enthusiastic effort. Sewers, paved streets, 
water-supply, parks, to the extent of two 





Photographed by J. Horace McFarland 
THESE TENNIS-COURTS IN FRANKLIN PARK, BOSTON, ARE OPEN TO ALL WHO CHOOSE TO USE THEM 


millions of dollars, are placing this little and 
long backward city of sixty thousand well 
toward the model class. 

The regeneration begun in St. Louis by the 
Civic Improvement League of that great city 
is most notable, for, among other things, 
the unique spectacle has been presented of 
organizing the women of the slums to clean 
up about their homes and streets themselves. 
Thus the chief offenders are made the enthu- 
Siastic improvers 

The office of the American League for Civic 
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FRANKLIN PARK, BOSTON, IS IN USE BOTH SUMMER 
AND WINTER 


Improvement has received, in a single week, 
six requests for information as to how to 
obtain and place receptacles for waste-paper, 
etc., in public places. The movement is gen- 
eral, and we venture to assert that, even in the 
dirtiest and most unkempt communities 
of America today, some good citizens are 
worrying and working toward that action 
which will bring better conditions. 

Until Boston, in 1866, instituted a public 
bath, no one seems to have thought of this 
vital adjunct to good citizenship. Indeed, 
thirteen years elapsed until another city, this 
time in the West, needed water for her people 
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to get into; and Milwaukee, in 1889, estab 
lished her public baths. New York has fol- 
lowed, but not so adequately as she will. 
Perhaps the most significant of all these 
beneficences is that of Brookline, Massachu- 
setts, by reason of its motto of ‘“‘The Health 
of the People the Beginning of Happiness.” 

When we come to consider the advance in 
parks and playgrounds, the achievements of 
the past few years seem almost overwhelming 
in their breadth and extent, but they are 
fully indicative of the fact that the public 
conscience always responds to the striving of 
an individual at the right time. 

Dr. Justus Ohage became, a few years ago, 
health officer of St. Paul. He noticed a bit of 
stoal in the Mississippi, visible only when the 
river was low, but accessible within ten min- 
utes’ ride from the City Hall. Securing pos- 
session, by gift, of as much as he could, and 
by purchase of what he could not beg, he had 
the city’s clean wastes dumped upon this little 
island, thus rapidly bringing it above high- 
water mark. On the four-and-a-half acres 
thus ingeniously wrested from the “ Father 
of the Waters,” the city of St. Paul now main- 
tains, within easy reach of a mayvrity of its 
population, a children’s playground, a small 
“Zoo,” a vegetable garden (to support the 
forty uniformed attendants), public baths, 
with a modern sterilizing plant for the bathing 
suits, a day nursery, a boys’ gymnasium, and 
a girls’ gymnasium—and all united by a small 
but satisfactory park. Surely, this is a strik- 
ing example of uplift, of advance, and, more 
than all, of the high character of one city 
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THE CHARLESBANK OPEN-AIR GYMNASIUM FOR MEN AND BOYS 
A public institution of Boston 
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WHERE PUBLIC SENTIMENT IN MASSACHUSETTS 
HAS BORNE FRUIT IN PERMANENT FORM 


official—typical, we believe, of many others. 
It is the rascally officials we hear of and cele- 
brate; the quietly efficient efforts of many 
pass with little or no comment. 
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So much has been said of Boston’s great 
park system that it is hard to realize how 
recently it has really become a system. The 
census of 1880 credits Boston with 106 acres 
of park space, or one acre for each 3,424 
inhabitants. At present, the various parks 
available under coérdinating systerns to the 
people of Boston, aggregate some 17,000 acres, 
and, if the population were to be equally dis- 
tributed over the whole system, but fifty-eight 
citizens would need to stand on each acre. 
Here, again, a tremendous achievement is 
placed fairly to the credit of the efforts of but 
two far-seeing and truly imaginative citizens, 
Sylvester Baxter and Charles Eliot, the latter 
of whom especially embraced in his broad 
vision all the provision requisite for the health 
and comfort of a larger population. 

So much for the grand system with Boston 
as a centre and including towns which are in 
themselves parks in effect. The separate 
municipalities have, in their own capacities, 
wonderfully advanced the standard, and the 
parks and playgrounds of Boston are likely 
to stand long as a model of far-seeing provision 
for those features which so greatly tend to the 
better citizenship. 

It is an inspiration to visit, on a half-holiday, 
the great Franklin Park playground, and to 
witness a dozen games of baseball proceeding 
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TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, A NOTABLE ACHIEVEMENT OF CIVIC REFORM 


A few years ago unsightly poles and surface tracks marred the beauty of this street. Only the decorative subway entrances remind 
one of the street-cars 
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simultaneously on the “diamonds”’ provided 
by the city of Boston. ‘Forty-four regularly 
equipped diamonds were maintained by the 
department,’ reads the succinct report of the 
Park Commissioners. And, think of it! this 
without interfering with those who desire the 
gentler‘game of tennis, for whom ‘‘we now 
have over one hundred courts in operation, 
which, on Saturdays and holidays, are all in 








use.’”” More, the aristocratic game of golf 
belongs to the humblest citizen of the Hub, if 
he so elects, and ‘“‘the total attendance at the 
Franklin Park links was 47,469,” in 1903. 
The children, too, are provided for. Play- 
grounds, with apparatus and sand-boxes and 
wading-pools, are thrust right into the factory 
sections, and garden-spaces for the children 
are part of the beneficent scheme. In win- 
ter, skating, curling, and tobogganing provide 
freely the outdoor life of good health and good 
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citizenship. The friendly codperation of Har- 
vard University opens to all the Arnold Ar- 
boretum, that place of continually proceeding 
tree marvels, enjoyable alike to the student 
and to the chance observer. 

The first public playground in the United 
States, we read, was set apart by Brookline 
in 1872. Boston followed with the Charles- 
town playground in 1891, and now more than 
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ONE OF THE CHARMING SCHOOL-HOUSE ENTRANCES THAT MARK THE PROGRESS OF MUNICIPAL 
IMPROVEMENT IN NEW YORK 


a score of spaces for growing, lusty young 
Americans are provided. The totals are 
dramatic: Five miles of ocean front taken for 
all the people; fifty-six miles of walks main- 
tained, as well as thirty-four miles of perfect 
parkway; seventeen and a half millions of 
dollars expended in twenty-seven years by 
Boston alone for her system of parks, play- 
grounds, and connections! Note it, oh ye 
pessimists; set it over against the “graft” 
that blinds your eyes to the good! And this 
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WHAT A CITY STREET MAY BE 
A New York slum 


is one park of one city only, and it has arisen 
only and solely because one or two citizens 
saw their duty and did it. 

But parks have place now in most Ameri- 
can cities. Here is Chicago with her great 
and connected system; Milwaukee with a 
jealously guarded lake-front of scenic glory 
and public good; Buffalo and Detroit and 
Kansas City, the latter with two thousand 
acres; St. Louis with its enlarging park bor- 
ders and its historic Shaw Garden. Come 
east again, and Hartford shows a superb sys- 
tem of twelve hundred and fifty acres. New 
York, water-girt, razes tenements to make 
breathing-places and playgrounds, and holds 
with firm grip, against the greatest money 
pressure of the world, her Bronx Park un- 
spoiled. She takes dock property of great 
value, and establishes thereon the noble and 
notable recreation piers, of which eight now 
give fresh air to countless thousands. Brook- 
lyn’s Prospect Park is almost a model; Phila- 
Celphia’s Fairmount is a beneficence; Balti- 
more and Savannah follow with squares and 
avenues of beautiful design, as well as parks 
for their populace; Rochester gives us High- 
land Park, almost as fine as the Arnold 


Arboretum; iron-bound Pittsburg provides 
an Easter show of beauty to fifty thousand 
people in a day in one of her parks. 

Again, ye pessimists: We record a total of 
twenty-eight hundred and sixty parks and 
open places in the United States today, and 
fully seventy per cent. of them established and 
worked out within barely a decade. And the 
people use them and love them, and will 
maintain and increase them. 

Sad, we must admit, are the surroundings 
of many school-houses in our America that 
should be the most beautiful land on the 
earth. But here, too, there is hope, for there 
are the achievements of good citizenship to 
record. No more hideous school-buildings, as 
ugly as factories ought not to be, are being 
erected in New York. Crowded in, alas! by 
the cramp of the island; but look at the digni- 
fied and uplifting architecture of Public 
School No. 153, in Manhattan, and note 
the improvement. In St. Louis, see the 
Wyman School, with its terraced approach 
of greenery, and the superb Cote Brilliante 
school; in Brookline and in Montclair, the fine 
high-school buildings. Note the requirement 
of the New York State law, that every school- 
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WHAT A CITY STREET MAY BECOME 


Commonwealth Avenue in Boston 


house must be equipped with a playground. 
Realize also the recent attention to the 
improvement of curricula, the introduction 
of manual training, and the attention paid 
to school hygiene. In New York, Dr. E. J. 
Lederle, Health Commissioner, reports the 
examination, by a corps of 150 physicians, 
with a band of trained nurses in attendance, 
of over goo,000 children in one year, of whom 
57,000 were excluded and treated for disease. 

As to school work, it is significant to record 
the words of President Eliot, of Harvard, who 
commends the schools of St. Louis as “‘the 
best in this country.” 

Indeed, the advance in schools and in school 
surroundings is too great to be itemized here, 
and it is the advance of a decade, mostly. 
Within another ten years of uplift, the coun- 
try school-houses, we believe, will become a 
proper part of beautiful America, and will 
educate the eyes as well as the minds of the 
children to perceive the things of good citizen- 
ship. For final examples, the teaching of 
municipal government in high schools, as 
maintained in Detroit and elsewhere, and the 
establishment of ‘‘school cities,’ of which 
twenty-two were organized in Philadelphia in 
a few weeks by Wilson L. Gill, the originator 
of the system, will be paralleled the country 


Over. 





The impulse to provide education for the 
adult who has not had full school advantages 


is an achievement of a few years only. Four- 
teen vears ago, the ‘Free Lectures for the 
People”’ began in New York city under the 
far-seeing and devoted supervision of Dr. 
Henry M. Leipziger. The first year, six cen- 
tres were served, and twenty thousand people 
heard about a hundred lectures. For the 
winter of 1903-4, the work covered 146 cen- 
tres, and nearly twelve hundred thousand 
people heard over two hundred lecturers de- 
liver addresses on more than three thousand 
separate occasions. The foreign populations 
are instructed in their own languages; dan- 
gers to health are described; travel, poetry, 
song, and story relieve the studies; technical 
instruction not found in the best universities 
is provided; and, although New York city pays 
for this work, it is made possible only by the 
acceptance of a merely nominal stipend by the 
gifted lecturers. These good men and women 
do the work because they love their fellow 
men. 

This beneficence is spreading, by the force 
of example, to other cities. And it will con- 
tinue to spread; for the people want it, and 
use it, and are moved and uplifted by it, right 
in the midst of the territory said to be given 
over to evil. 
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Photographed by Detroit Photographic Co. 
THE DEWEY ARCH IN NEW YORK 
An example of a high form of public art 


Of libraries, space permits little to be said. 
They are growing everywhere, and they are 
being used. On a recent morning, in the 
midst of a rain that had prevailed for days, 
the writer reached the entrance to the Boston 
Public Library three minutes before the open- 
ing hour. Nearly twoscore of people, of all 
walks in life, were there waiting for the doors 
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A BEAUTIFUL ARCHITECTURAL AND ARBOREAL 
EFFECT IN WASHINGTON 


to open. Do the people want libraries? In 
Erie, Pennsylvania, a room is set aside for 
children, and they come there continually. 
Their judgment is keen, too. 

“T don’t like that book; it has too many 
words in it!’’ said, in this Erie library, a 
fifteen-year-old miss of a recent “nature 
book,”’ redundant and sentimental. 

A decidedly unique method of education, 
applied when most needed, is that given by 
the traveling libraries of the Seaboard Air 
Line, a southern railway. As usual, a God- 
inspired woman started the work. Mrs. 
Eugene B. Heard originated and has super- 
vised this effort, which is responsible for- a 
wave of improvement on many lines. The 
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THE WAYNE COUNTY BUILDING IN DETROIT 
Adorns a spot which was one of the city’s eyesores 


disinterested support of that spectre of indus- 
trial life, a railroad corporation, does not 
prove the truth of the pessimistic whine as 
to the absence of souls in aggregations of 
citizens and capital for business. 

We are prone to say that our cities are hor- 
ribly ugly, and, as a whole, the statement is 
true. In the 150 years of progress and 
endeavor that have set the world at our feet, 
we have not had quite time to reach the ripe- 
ness of municipal art shown forth in the thou- 
sand years of work in Europe. But we are 
improving. School-buildings have been men- 
tioned, and there is little cause for shame in 
regard to the appearance of recent erections. 
Other public buildings are sometimes as mis- 
placed and ineffective as Philadelphia’s City 
Hall, but we must set against even this 























memorial of graft the more recent accepted 
and authorized plan for a magnificent park- 
way or boulevard, cutting across Philadel- 
phia’s gridiron streets for more than a mile, 
and connecting with the great park at Fair- 
mount—with yet another similar great high- 
way projected. 

No American is other than proud of his 
national capital. Long beautiful in plan, 
it is now beautiful in fact, and a renewed and 
extended scheme, sure of execution, bids fair 
to place it at least even with the most beauti- 
ful of the autocratically directed capitals of 
Europe. Meanwhile, we observe a street 
and park plan of varied beauty in Washing- 
ton, and a treatment, most admirable, of its 
grove of trees and shrubs, all under the con- 
trol of a commission operating with fidelity 
and intelligence. 

Boston’s public buildings; some in New 





‘ x uvucographed by Detroit Photographic Co, 
FAYETTE PARK, SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
A beauty spot set in the city’s heart 


York; the splendid arch in Washington 
Square, New York, and the no less splendid 
arch that gives entrance to Brooklyn’s Pros- 
pect Park—all these are in the very heart 
of capital. But here is Texas desiring to 
slough off the meretricious art that has bar- 
nacled upon the walls of her really noble 
capitol building; and here is the superb con- 
ception involved in Cleveland’s group plan— 
can we avoid the feeling that there is mar- 
velous progress? 

Barely ten years ago, Chicago taught the 
world a lesson of beauty in the White City, 
and the St. Louis Exposition is driving home 
the conception of noble beauty for public 
Structures that was fully upb-1d at the 
Buffalo fair. 

An instance of endeavor and uf success: 
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THE ENTRANCE TO PROSPECT PARK, BROOKLYN 
A majestic public memorial 


in Boston a railroad would erect an iron 
bridge over a parkway; but the foresight of 





Courtesy of Charles N. Brown 


TENNEY PARK, MADISON, WISCONSIN 
An achievement of a coédperative park association 
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the park men gave halt until the city had pro- 
vided $63,000 additional, to put a dignified 
and permanent stone structure in place, to 
be always beautiful. 

Think of it, ye pole-begirdled people of 
America. There are no poles in all Manhat- 
tan, nor in all Washington. Yet every 
imaginable electric utility is served in both 
cities. What the metropolis and the capital 
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briefly of the forces of uplift in America—the 
powers that pray instead of those that prey; 
and to allude also to the status of adminis- 
trative work in civic life. 

Everywhere there are societies and organ- 
izations for helpfulness and uplift. The 
greater the need, the more of them; and it has 
been well said that a young man is surer of 
being invited into right ways in the ‘‘wicked” 
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THE MUSIC PAVILION IN GOLDEN GATE PARK, SAN FRANCISCO, WHERE PUBLIC CONCERTS ARE GIVEN 


have, the whole country will shortly demand, 
and get. 

Railroad terminals are properly public 
buildings, and it is inspiring to consider the 
erections of the past dozen years. The St. 
Louis and Boston terminals are a foreshadow- 
ing of the great structure coming at Wash- 
ington, and the Pennsylvania station in Man- 
hattan will undoubtedly be followed by an 
imposing Grand Central station. 

Other pages could be filled with concrete 
evidences of physical betterment, as proof of 
our first contention, but it seems best to speak 





metropolis than in the country village. In 
this same metropolis, there are, according to 
“The Better New York,” 308 places of help- 
fulness, excluding churches, within the island 
limits of Manhattan alone. Less than a score of 
years have most of them been at work, too! 

National betterment is served by many 
active associations. Even the maligned city 
officials have their ‘League of American 
Municipalities,” meeting for conference and 
progress. A significant State organization of 
mayors and officials has recently been formed 
in Iowa, and there is one in Pennsylvania. 
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Of local bodies, dealing with good govern- 


ment, there are many, and some with great . 


victories to their credit. Chicago’s Municipal 
Voters’ League has provided the city of 
“JT will” with an incorruptible council. The 
system of municipal accounting proposed by 
the National Municipal League, and applied 
to the lack-of-system methods previously 
characterizing the conduct. of Chicago’s 
finances, resulted in a saving, the first year, 
of a clear million of dollars, as reported by 
Mr. Grosser, the accountant. 

The Merchants’ Association of San Fran- 
cisco is responsible for the introduction of the 
merit system into the appointments of that 
city, as well as for other notable advances, 
including a model charter. 

One body, the Taxpayers’ League of St. 
Louis, has suspended operations for the 
present, giving as its reason ‘“‘that, owing 
to the high character of the men now in 
charge of our city government, there is little 
or no work for the league to do within the 
scope of its charter.”’ 

Smaller cities are following suit. Under 
Mayor McCormick, of Harrisburg, the capital 
city of Pennsylvania is no longer “ wide open.” 
In Scranton, a larger Pennsylvania city, the 
Municipal League, under President E. B. 
Sturges, has brought about a similar con- 
dition of affairs. The capital city, too, has 
furnished an example, in addition to its wisely 
considered scheme of improvements, of how 
to deal with a traction company; for Mayor 
McCormick, notwithstanding unlimited fran- 
chises obtained previous to his incumbency, 
has taken occasion to secure a proper tax on 
gross receipts, instead of a trifling car-tax. 

In Massachusetts, by the way, no railway 
franchises are perpetual; all are revocable at 
the will of the people. Further, the ingenious 
cumulative taxing method makes it imprac- 
ticable for a railroad to turn the hose into its 
capital stock. Chicago, as is well known, has 
fought its fight, and now has its transporta- 
tion companies entirely at its mercy. The 
citizens are on top. 

It is most interesting to note that we are 
learning how to get good laws. The League 
of Iowa Municipalities recently presented 
twelve bills to the legislature, to assist simpler 
and better government. Ten of these bills 
were passed. 
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All these recent advances betoken one thing 
—that the people, who are the taxed, are 
taking vigorous hold of the taxes, whether 
paid to corporations or to municipalities. 
They want their money’s worth, and there is 
hope that they may shortly even attack 
that stronghold of conservative antiquity and 
official defense of monopoly, the United States 
post-office, in demanding facilities at least 
equal to those enjoyed by Europe, even if 
such facilities would reduce the dividends of 
the express companies. 

Within a decade, the United States has 
undertaken colonial government. Right along 
with the’ beginnings of that government 
have been instituted its safeguards. There 
is a Municipal League in Hawaii, and there is 
a Civic Federation in Manila. 

In presenting concrete instances in support 
of our first contention, we have left untouched 
a great array of uplifting movements. Dur- 
ing ten years, advances equal to any we have 
cited have been made in forestry, for good 
roads, for factory betterment, in nature study 
movements, in arts and crafts. The press 
has helped mightily and most efficiently. 
Thousands of women’s clubs have been organ- 
ized for good; effective work has been carried 
on in great cities in supplying free ice and pure 
milk to the poor, and in providing vacations, 
which have meant life to those thus helped. 
But why multiply? We submit our brief— 
have we made out our case? Is the finding 
for the plaintiff’s first contention ? 

Given that it is, what then? That depends 
on the individual who reads—let him raise no 
umbrella to shed the rain of responsibility. 
All the way along, it has been one man, one 
woman, one boy or girl, to start a movement. 
As Professor L. H. Clark, of the University of 
Chicago, effectively says, ‘‘ You needn’t write 
to the secretary of the league; clean up your 
own yard!’’ Each one in his place has work 
to do, whether to pick up a bit of waste 
paper, or to help an appealing organization 
needing funds to spread the civic gospel. 
And that ‘highest of civic responsibilities, 
the casting of the vote, let it be undertaken 
in the feeling that prompted the Freeman’s 
Oath of 1634, taken even now every year in 
Faneuil Hallin Boston, at the Voters’ Festival, 
when, with uplifted hands, the young voters 
stand and repeat: 


“J do solemnly bind myself that 3 will gibe mp bote and 
suffrage ag J shall judge in mine own conscience map best conduce 
to the public weal. So help me Gon!” 
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WAYS IN WHICH PROSPERITY BROADENS CULTURE— 
THE EDUCATED MAN OF TO-DAY COMPARED WITH 
THE EDUCATED MAN OF A GENERATION AGO 


BY 


WALTER H. PAGE 


/ NHE most impressive social fact in 
modern social history is the indus- 
trial development of the United 

States. In our more prosperous States, there 

are perhaps forty millions of persons more 

comfortable, better fed, better clad, better 
sheltered, more healthful, more economically 
efficient, and with a higher level of intelligence, 
than any solid mass of forty million persons 

that ever before dwelt contiguously. . 

We have proved that, in a mobile social 
condition—a society in which men are free 
to choose their work and to develop their per- 
sonal aptitudes—men find their highest eco- 
nomic development. From mechanics to great 
industrial organizers, we have, in this genera- 
tion, bred men that are the first of those that 
make things and the ablest of those that 
organize things. Thus has democracy jus- 
tified itself industrially, and it has made a new 
chapter in the history of mankind. 

Now, we have gone upon the theory that, 
in culture also, as in industry, the best way 
to produce men of a high type is by natural 
selection. The son of a butcher may turn 
out to be a poet—perhaps a better poet than 
the son of a bishop. A merchant may become 
a statesman. We have kept our faith in the 
doctrine that culture will, with a fair chance, 
take care of itself in a democracy; and it has 
been our boast and expectation that with 
‘industrial leadership will come leadership 
also in the arts and in the intellectual life. 
But we must, at every turn, face the question 
whether this supposition be true. Can a peo- 
ple that gives itself unremittingly to industry 
become a cultivated people? 

Not long ago, an American of great learning 
sat in a luxurious club-house in New York, 
and said to a little group about him: ‘‘All this 
rush, and noise, and madness for money— 
what a Babylon it makes of this vast city! 


Millions of men running over one another to 
get rich; highwaymanship without chivalry, 
robbery reduced to a science. I sometimes 
think that the level of the world’s culture 
would be raised, and not lowered, by our utter 
annihilation.” 

A little while ago, one of our principal jour- 
nals, in discussing the rise of Japan, read us 
this homily: ‘‘What makes Japan particularly 
valuable as an exemplar for us is that the 
virtues in which it specially excels are precisely 
those we most lack and need. Among our 
most unpleasant traits are the worship and 
display of wealth, the lack of general courtesy, 
the insensibility to the charms of art, the 
feverish absorption in needless work, and 
the consequent inability to enjoy elegant 
leisure.” 

There are many obvious facts that seem to 
support such a conclusion of despair. Every 
cultivated man has seen the deadening, leaden 
touch of commercialism on much of American 
life; and we probably have more vulgar rich 
people in this generation than any other 
nation has, or than we ever had before. 

Let us see, then, what chance a cultivated 
man has in an industrial era as compared 
with other eras. 

To make a fair answer, we must get a stand- 
ard of judgment. Let us assemble a group of 
cultivated men—a New Englander and a 
Virginian of half a century ago, who will 
serve best as examples of the culture of their 
day, and another man of the present who 
belongs wholly to our industrial era. They 
will at least make an interesting company. 

The old-time, cultivated New Englander 
knew his Latin and his Greek. He quoted 
Horace with aptness and sometimes with 
ostentation. He knew his Shakespeare, too, 
but he found Pope as handy a poet as Shake- 
speare himself; and he was fond of reciting 
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Scott’s poetry. He read French, but not 
German. But, so far as literature goes, he 
was entitled to be called a cultivated man. 
He read and loved, and profited by most of 
the best books in three languages. He used 
language well himself, too; and to use lan- 
guage well is no small part of the highest cul- 
tivation. If he spoke and wrote with a cer- 
tain self-consciousness, yet he spoke and 
wrote well. Of public affairs, also, he was well 
informed; the better informed because there 
ran through his whole period the controversy 
about slavery and the nature of the consti- 
tution. He got much cultivation from intelli- 
gent and earnest discussion. 

But of the other arts than literature, he 
knew little. The best music that he heard 
was, perhaps, the singing of the congregation. 
Unless he had been in Europe, he probably 
never saw more than a dozen paintings that 
were worth living with; and most sculpture 
would simply have shocked him. He saw 
the Bulfinch State House in Boston and a 
number of fine specimens of colonial resi- 
dences; but he was not sufficiently appre- 
ciative of them to refrain from building his 
own house after some barbarous pattern. 


Of science, of course, he knew next to noth- 
ing. To him, the earth and the universe were 
not living things, controlled by great laws of 


growth. To him, all things were created full- 
grown by the goodness of God, and died 
because of God’s displeasure. Such a man 
gave much time and thought and learning to 
discussing mere formulas—religious formulas 
in particular. Half his thought was about what 
he called philosophy—abstract imaginings 
that touched life nowhere. But he was a 
gentleman and a scholar, and an interesting 
man. As we look back at him, he makes an 
admirable figure as a grandfather. He was a 
good ancestor; and, if a man stand this test 
well, I do not know what more we have a fair 
right to ask of him. 

The Virginian of the same period had more 
polished manners than the New Englander. 
Perhaps it is better to say that he had more 
manners. He lived out-of-doors a large part 
of his life. He rode and hunted, and indulged 
in more manly sports. He talked loud. He 
was very sure of himself, and very proud of 
his kind. His manner toward women was 
effusive. A fine quality of robustness he had, 
too, and a touch of the romantic. He was the 
kind of man that women admire; and it would 
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be a grave mistake in judging of his cultiva- 
tion to value this quality lightly. 

He, too, knew his few authors. He at least 
could read his Horace and his Shakespeare 
and his Pope. He had Addison in his library. 
When Scott’s novels came out, he had read 
them with eagerness. But his primary inter- 
ests were not in books nor in learning, nor in 
any of the arts. Of music he knew nothing; 
nothing of painting, except such suggestions 
as the portraits of his ancestors gave him. 
He, too, had a few fine specimens of architec- 
ture—the little court-house at Williamsburg, 
designed by Sir Christopher Wren, and the 
old colonial residences along the James. But 
they had little effect on him. It was from his 
association with other men that he acquired 
his best cultivation. He talked well. He 
had distinguished manners. His attitude to 
life was sane and cheerful. He was physically 
impressive, too. Measured by any fair stand- 
ard, he was a cultivated man—a man who is 
not only a satisfactory ancestor, but who was 
also a satisfactory companion. He had a 
largeness of mind that perhaps unfitted him 
for scientific investigation, but it made him an 
inspiring personality. He knew little of sci- 
ence, but he loved nature, and he had caught 
something of nature’s largeness of manner. 
He, too, rode theories hard—especially polit- 
ical and social theories. Perhaps his chief 
pleasure was got from political oratory; and 
he had a habit of orating even to his wife and 
children. 

Before going further, let me remark that 
American society in general in our pre- 
industrial era, as represented by these men, 
we find lacked culture in one respect—at 
least, as seen from our point of view. Our 
grandfathers had not discovered the resources 
of childhood. We may almost say that the 
child was hardly known. True, he was not 
the tyrannical animal that he has since 
become; but he was too often a wretched 
member of society. He did not contribute his 
full share to the gayety and to the pleasure of 
the home. Any child who wishes that he had 
been born fifty years ago sadly needs in- 
struction in social history. 

We hardly dare say that we have in our 
generation discovered womanhood as we have 
in our era discovered childhood. But our era 
has made life far more comfortable by mak- 
ing our homes more comfortable, and it has 
thus given to a.greatly increased number of 
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women advantages that only rich women for- 
merly had. We have lifted the level of cul- 
ture in the household, as we have lifted the 
level of the household’s comfort. 

A man, fifty years ago, got his cultivation 
in the United States chiefly from books and 
from political and religious discussion, and his 
culture was derived almost wholly from the 
past. 

It can hardly be denied that our industrial 
era has made some very important additions 
to these sources of cultivation. But, before 
considering them, let us look at a typical cul- 
tivated man of our own time, who has grown 
up under the influences of modern indus- 
trialism. 

I shall describe one such man directly from 
life. After a conventional education, having 
his own way to win, he began a business career. 
While he was thus engaged, he decided to 
become a lawyer. After the usual appren- 
ticeship, he began to practice; and, as a 
method of broadening his acquaintance, he 
sought an appointive public office. By rea- 
son of his business training, he made an impor- 
tant reform in the work of this office, and 
wrote an instructive little book about one 
department of government. By this, too, he 
won an influential acquaintance. Among his 
clients now were his former business employer 
and associates. He served them so well that 
he became associated with them in certain 
large commercial undertakings, which were 
successful, and he became rich. At forty-five, 
he practically retired. He yet gives some 
time to his commercial interests and some 
time to the law. But he has, in great meas- 
ure, detached himself from both. In other 
words, by means of modern industrial organ- 
ization and modern methods, he won fortune 
and leisure while he was yet in the prime of 
life—his best working years ahead of him. 

He has read widely in economics and his- 
tory. When in his early life he took up cer- 
tain studies in French history, he engaged a 
French master to talk with him for two or 
three evenings a week, so that he might speak 
the language without shame. The next year, 
he spent his vacation in Paris. He learned 
German, but less well, in the'same way; and 
one summer he dabbled, by the same method, 
in modern Greek as a pastime. At another 
period, he read many good books of travel, 
from Hakluyt to Nansen. Not many years 
afterward, he became interested in interna- 
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tional politics. He has now a large and well- 
read library on this subject, and he has the 
acquaintance of many foreign statesmen. 
But, after all, his special subject is commerce. 
He knows it asa master. He has gone on com- 
mercial errands to many parts of the world, 
and he has got knowledge from observation 
as well as from books. I had not seen him for 
a long time till two or three years ago, when 
I met him by accident. In less than five min- 
utes he had confided to me—as if it were a 
secret—that he counted it a bad day when he 
did not get six hours in his library. 

Here, then, is a man who is a product of our 
era. He still makes excursions into commerce, 
and now and then into the law. He lives in 
touch with his fellows. He enjoys intelli- 


gently a fortune of his own making. His 
name never appears in the newspapers. He 
belongs to no learned societies. He is demo- 


cratic in his habits. He spends most of his 
leisure with his family, and has given much 
time to the education of hissons. He talks as 
well about the diplomatic successes of Secre- 
tary Hay as about the stock market. From 
his library, he will telephone his opinion about 
preferred steel, or he will give advice to an old 
client about the cotton market. If you are 
interested in cotton, he will tell you, not only 
the production of Egypt and India, but the 
area in Africa and Asia where cotton may be 
grown to compete with our cotton. 

He loves good music, too. He has some 
ideas about architecture, for, when he came to 
build a house, he practically lived with the 
architect for a year, and read a score of books 
on architecture. He boasts of several happy 
adaptations of unusual ideas in his residence. 
He has a few pictures in his house, and they 
are good ones. All the arts have contributed 
more or less to his cultivation, and all the 
world to his information. His mind, his man- 
ners, his talk, and his tastes are cultivated; 
and he is a product of our industrial era. 

Now, in the range of his culture, the indus- 
trial man has a decided advantage. An 
American of half a century ago looked to Eng- 
land, perhaps to Paris; and, if he were a clas- 
sical scholar, to the region of the Mediter- 
ranean. It was a small arc of a circle that his 
vision took in. Now such a man looks to all 
the capitals of the world—east and west; 
and his horizon is incalculably wider. He 
may get cultivation from many arts, instead 
of from one or two. His equipment includes 
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not only new subjects, but a new coérdination 
of the old subjects. He has not only books, 
but music, painting, sculpture, architecture— 
all the arts, besides the rich stores of 
science. 

Again, the modern man is interested in the 
present as well as in the past, and more inter- 
ested in the present than in the past. The 
old type of cultivated man was more inter- 
ested in the past than in the present. 

Another great difference between the two 
eras of culture is a result of this first differ- 
ence. The cultivated man of a half-century 
ago, aS a rule, lacked not only adjustment to 
life about him in general, but he lacked speci- 
fically an economic basis of life. He inter- 
preted most things by outworn standards. 

There are, then, I venture to say, three 
positive great additions to culture that we 
owe directly to our industrial era: the broad- 
ening of its range, the gain got by living in the 
present instead of in the past, and an economic 
balance of judgment which is an addition of 
common sense. 

Let me draw a parallel: The evolutionary 
philosophy that began to affect men’s thought 
about half a century ago, in a single generation 
radically changed our relations to one another 
and to the universe. We think in different 
terms from the terms that Emerson and Car- 
lyle thought in. The world is become a dif- 
ferent world to us. Nowa revolutionary influ- 
ence like that, if smaller, is taking place in the 
economic attitude of men toward one another 
and toward society; and this is a direct result 
of the industrial influences that are shaping 
us. It is coming to be a part of every culti- 
vated man’s equipment and habit and thought, 
and a part of his way of looking at human 
society, that he shall have an economic view 
of it and a better economic adjustment to it. 

It is interesting, for example, to observe the 
difference between Thoreau and Mr. John 
Burroughs. These two men had the same 
initial impulse—to live close to Nature and to 
interpret her. Thoreau took to the woods 
and practically cut himself off for long periods 
from his fellows. His friends regarded him 
as an eccentric and ‘“‘unorganized”’ person, 
and he accepted this status himself. Mr. Bur- 
roughs also retired to the woods. But he 
lives in a good house, which was built mainly 
with his own hands. He, too, has given him- 
self to the study of nature all these years, and 
to the interpretation of it. But he has also 
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regularly sold his grapes and his celery in the 
market at the highest price. A man of bet- 
ter “‘horse sense,’’ or franker converse with 
his fellows, it would be hard to find; and, I 
suppose, more persons probably visit his 
home, as a sort of shrine, than go to the home 
of any other living writer in our country. 
They see not an eccentric man who has 
separated himself from his kind, but an inter- 
esting, frank philosopher who, if he seem an 
organic part of his garden and vineyard and 
woodland, is a part of human society also. 

A corresponding change has taken place in 
the attitude of literary men to society. Think 
of old Fenimore Cooper’s continual quarrels 
and lawsuits and exhibitions of sensitiveness. 
Think of poor Poe’s uneconomic career. 
Think of the relation of literature to life when 
N. P. Willis was a court poet in New York. 
Think of the loneliness of Hawthorne, and 
what might have become of him but for Frank- 
lin Pierce’s friendship. Grub street has been 
cleaned out by the sanitary forces of our 
industrial era. Educated society in general 
has accepted the arts and the artists on an 
economic footing. The effect, on real estate, 
of a literary man’s residence in a neighbor- 
hood is now reckoned on by landlords. All 
these things mean that the material of cultiva- 
tion has become economically adjusted, ap- 
praised, valued, accepted. Even a poet is 
now expected to have common sense and to 
pay his bills. While we yet see arts and 
artists sometimes degraded to commercial 
uses, as they once were to personal depend- 
ence, we oftener see the elevation of the com- 
mercial world to the level of appreciating arts 
and artists. All this is saying only that the 
economic organization of scciety is a steady- 
ing influence, a balancing influence, and that 
the whole social body is saner. 

But these are not all the benefits of the 
industrial era. It has made more men culti- 
vated. Before the diffusion of well-being, 
the proportion of men of culture to the whole 
population was very small in’ any country. 
With the growth of industry and the coming 
of physical comfort, this proportion has grown 
beyond calculation. We are within sight of 
a time when a majority of well-to-do persons 
will become, to some extent, cultivated. 

It has brought physical comfort, for the first 
time, to a large mass of mankind; and there is 
much cultivation in sheer physical comfort. 
The most pathetic chapter in human expe- 
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rience is that long chapter which tells of 
men’s trying to thank God because He had 
deprived them of ease, and had made life hard 
and insanitary. It was equivalent to thank- 
ing God for bad food and dyspepsia, for bad 
beds and rheumatism, for foul air and tuber- 
culosis. When we first got running water in 
our houses, a great impulse was given to cul- 
ture. 

The industrial era has brought greater activ- 
ity. Activity, in turn, has brought a wider 
acquaintance with men; and the best means 
of culture is association with the right kind 
of persons. To make instinctive acquaint- 
ances is easy with the machinery of our era. 
It is the distinct contribution that industrial- 
ism has made to society. The comparative 
isolation of the pre-industrial era was a state 
of life that we should not like to go back to. 
Before our industrialism is hanged for the 
murder of culture, let us at least give it credit 
for the widening of our horizon by travel and 
communication. We hear from Port Arthur 
more quickly than the English heard from 
Waterloo. We thus gain time, at least, and 
get somewhat more experience crowded into 
the same number of years. 

There has come with our industrial era, 
whether it be a part of it or not, a better appre- 
ciation of the out-of-door world. It is to 
science, perhaps, that we more directly owe 
the realization of our close kinship with all 
things that grow. It is an enormous gain in 
the materials of culture. 

It would be hard to exaggerate the culture- 
value of this growing love of the outdoors; it 
means the adjustment of ourselves to nature 
in a very literal and healthful way. Out of 
it is coming, too, a new art—an art that 
appeals instantly to a democracy. I mean 
the art of making the earth beautiful by 
landscape architecture, by tree-planting, and 
by the culture of flowers. The most health- 
ful zsthetic and physical pleasure comes 
from this increasing culture. The time will 
come when our continent from ocean to ocean 
may thus be made more attractive to culti- 
vated minds than any other part of the earth’s 
surface is. 

We may now take a view of culture as 
applied to our whole nation; for the indus- 
trial period is more than a period of mere 
work. It is a period of a wider humaneness. 
National actions reflect the culture of a peo- 
ple. The high and humane culture shown con- 
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spicuously by two recent acts in our naticnal 
life makes them stand like stars of hope for 
the continued elevation of mankind. By these 
two acts in particular have we set the selfish 
nations a new example of humane culture. 
We freed Cuba and gave it to the Cubans; 
and we have used the power won by our indus- 
trial strength to keep the hungry govern- 
ments of Europe from dismembering China. 
There are no nobler actions than these in the 
dealing of nations with one another; and 
they belong to the credit of American culture 
in its industrial era. And we have several 
similar tasks now in hand which we are solv- 
ing in the same spirit. Men who think in 
large units will think twice before they despair 
of the true culture of any country whose 
government is making such history as this. 

In the presence of this long chain of benefits 
that come from organization and industry, it 
is impossible to be seriously frightened for the 
future of culture in America. For what do 
these criticisms come to at last? That wealth 
is rotting us, and that the scramble for wealth 
is vulgarizing us? Let us see: 

The money-making—or the money-saving 
—faculty is an important one in the economy 
of society. But it is not a high faculty, and 
it is not so rated by us. I doubt whether 
there was ever a time when mere wealth gave 
less distinction than it gives now. We do not 
especially honor our rich men. The poor 
sometimes envy them. The well-to-do use 
them, and otherwise pay little heed to them. 

Nor ought we to forget that the more 
wealth there is in the world the wider the 
opportunity that it will bring to somebody. 
It gives us great colleges and museums and 
parks and libraries and good’roads. Every 
poor man is, in some way, made richer by the 
rich. And we have this consolation—it is not 
we, but the rich man himself that runs the 
risk of being ruined by his riches. And not 
even in our industrial era are very rich men 
yet common enough to frighten us unduly for 
the foundations of society. 

More important as an absorbent of men’s 
energies than the love of wealth is the excite- 
ment of the game that we call business. Men 
spend themselves at it for the exercise and 
for the exhilaration of success. Such exclu- 
sively business careers do not add to culture; 
but they do give power to men. They develop 
the fibre of the race. In great commercial 


organization, men get the same exercise that 
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they once got at playing at kings and war- 
riors. Such expenditure of energy brings its 
benefits. It at least keeps it fashionable to 
work. 

In our groping after a large principle gov- 
erning the cultivation of men, let us tarry here 
long enough to consider this principle. The 
highest faculty of the mind is the constructive 
faculty—the faculty that builds. 

A man who builds an industry is a strong 
man. If he takes a constructive pace in 
industry, he suggests to us the benefit of a 
constructive pace in culture. The man that 
builds something is not to be feared. He is 
helping the better to organize the world for 
our benefit, and he is keeping our building 
faculties in practice. The trouble with the 
old and narrower culture was that it was 
receptive rather than constructive. 

We cannot afford to stop too long to pity 
those that get wrecked on the road—whether 
they were wrecked by riches or by a foolish 
race for them. A really cultivated man must, 
in any period, be a strong man. A man who 
now wears the vulgar livery of wealth in any 
other period would. have worn the vulgar 
livery of some other master; a man whose 
mind is now given wholly to gain would have 
given his mind to intrigue or to war, or to low 
enjoyments in any former time; a man who 
is submerged by the currents of one era would 
have been submerged by the currents of 
another era. What I maintain is, that it is 
easier to be a free-minded man now and in 
our country than it ever was before in any 
other land; and in free-mindedness culture 
has its beginnings. 

In very general terms, we may divide Amer- 
ican culture into three eras. Inthe early days 
of our history, we produced men of a very 
broad culture—a culture that had the quality 
of constructiveness. Jefferson was such a 
man. Dr. Benjamin Franklin was such a 
man. Theirs was, like ours, a building era. 
Men built government rather than industries. 
But there was a similarity of activity then 
and now, and a largeness of mind character- 
ized both periods. 

Later, there came a time when the dominant 
type of the cultivated man in the United 
States was a college-professor, or a literary 
man, or a preacher. Washington Irving and 


N. P. Willis were types of these—men of real 
cultivation, but of somewhat weaker con- 
Structive faculties. 


Along with them and 
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after them came the professional scholar. He 
despised the practical life. He had slight 
knowledge of men. His judgment was not 
always sound. This we might call our ped- 
antic era. Now, a cultivated man of the 
pedantic era was not a building man. He 
acquired learning, and he did little else. Nor 
was he interesting, and it is hard to call an 
uninteresting man cultivated. 

The third era is our own maligned time of 
industrialism. We have the pedant yet; for 
a man may become a scholar, a specialist, by 
sheer industry. We make them by machinery, 
both in our own universities and abroad. But, 
when we have a cultivated man at all in our 
industrial era, he is more like the men of our 
first constructive epoch than he is like the 
pedant. Industry calls into action the con- 
structive qualities, as statecraft called them 
into action a century or more ago. 

When Huxley visited the United States, 
now nearly thirty years ago, he pointed out 
the great change that was taking place in 
education—the widening of its scope by sci- 
ence; and he gave a new definition of an edu- 
cated man, based on a knowledge of science. 
Last year, President Eliot, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, elaborated the same thought by 
declaring that there are now not three learned 
professions only, but seven or eight. To the 
preacher, the lawyer, and the physician we 
have added the engineers of several sorts, the 
architect, and other skilled men of high train- 
ing. In other words, one of the great changes 
of our era is the broadening of education—its 
emancipation from medievalism. This we 
owe partly to science; but we owe something 
of the change to our industrial life also. The 
additions to culture-material implied in the 
mere mention of this change are great enough 
to suggest that we are undergoing a whole- 
some reorganization of our whole intellectual 
life. The larger truth is, we are, for the first 
time, so organizing human society as to make 
a rounded and balanced culture possible and 
general. The cultivated man in a perfected, 
democratic industrial life will be the most 
widely and sanely cultivated man that has 
been evolved. He will, of course, still have 
the roots of his culture in the past—you can- 
not make a cultivated man wholly out of con- 
temporaneous material—but his chief inter- 
ests will be in the present; and the great forces 
of our industrial time will make him saner, 
broader, and wiser. 
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THE NEED OF PROGRESS — CHILDREN TAUGHT TO SCRUB, 
TO COOK, TO FARM, TO BUILD HOUSES, TO SAVE MONEY 


— BOYS WHO BUILT AN 


HAVE always lived on a plantation in the 
northwestern part of Georgia. The 
poor people of the neighboring hills and 


I 


piney woods had often appealed to my sym- 
pathy, but I had never thought seriously of 
their condition, or really tried to do anything 
for them, until one Sunday afternoon in the 


spring, about six years ago. On this par- 
ticular Sunday afternoon, I was in a little 
cabin which I had fitted up as my “den,” 
enjoying, all alone, the freshness and delight 
of the spring beauty and blossoms by which 
I was surrounded. I suddenly became aware 
of three little faces peering in at me from the 
window. They were bright faces, and the 
unspoken longing that I saw in them caused 
me to throw aside my book, to go forward, 
and to speak to them. But they were very shy, 


these three little ‘poor white” children, and. 


it was only by tempting them with apples 
that I could coax them to come into the cabin 
and talk tome. After I had gained their con- 
fidence, I remembered that it was Sunday, 
and I began to tell some Bible stories. They 
had never heard any of these stories before, 
and they listened with an almost pathetic 
eagerness. Their bright faces, their keen 
interest, and their need of knowledge so 
touched my heart that I told them to come 
back again the next Sunday, and to bring all 
their brothers and sisters, and I would tell 
them more stories out of the Bible. 

My own interest was now keenly awakened. 
After this, the children came regularly to my 
little cabin from Sunday to Sunday, bringing 
not only their brothers and sisters, but their 
mothers and fathers as well—often with an 
accompaniment of dogs, and of babies in arms 
—all gathered together in the one room, shy, 
but eager to listen and to learn. The only 
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music that we had at our meetings, besides 
our own voices, came from an antiquated little 
melodeon, which, while I played it, was held 
up by several of the small, bright-eyed, bare- 
footed children, whose interest was so great 
that there was usually a scramble to hold the 
broken pedal,-or to support its feeble frame. 
These exercises were exceedingly simple. 
One song-book was enough for us all. So few 
of them could read or write that it was neces- 
sary for me to “line out” every hymn until it 
became familiar. My congregation grew so 
rapidly that soap-boxes, skins, shuck-mats, 
and even the doorsill, were all used as seats. 
The average attendance was from thirty to 
forty every Sunday. The shuck-mats were 
made by the country people, and brought as 
gifts to the cabin. 

I took long walks with these children in the 
piney woods, told them about the different 
varieties of plants, mosses, ferns, and wild- 
flowers, and the names and habits of many of 
the birds, insects, and butterflies. Their 
interest in everything that I told them, and 
their quick intelligence, encouraged me to 
continue the work. Very soon they began to 
bring all sorts of things to decorate our cabin, 
such as grasses, leaves, ferns, and even wasp- 
nests and colored stones, which they would 
arrange according to their fancy. 

It was not long before I began to visit these 
people in their homes. I would ride my pony 
for miles through a zig-zag path in the resin- 
ous woods, leading up to some isolated little 


cabin. The whole family would come out to 
welcome me. And these words grew quite 
familiar: 


“Yonder comes the Sunday Lady! Hitch 
yo’ nag and ‘light—’light and come in. We-uns 
be pow’ ful proud to see you!” 

































It was not always easy to “’light and come 
in,’’ because the doorway was usually blocked 
with dogs, cats, chickens, and a tow-headed 
baby, lying serenely happy in the sunshine, in 
a rude wooden box which did duty for a cradle. 
My appearance among the children was always 
the signal for a rush, pell-mell, to the dilapi- 
dated old well. This pleased me very much, 
as it showed that my admonitions to wash 
and be clean were literally carried out. There 
was always a scramble among them to get 
possession of the family tin basin. Then, 
after a hasty dip, they would come forward, 
one after another, to give a loving greeting to 
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or to have them trained to useful work or 
remunerative labor, even when both parents 
and child are willing and know the value of 
training. 

During one of these visits, my simple desire 
to do something for their betterment became 
a determined resolution to devote my entire 
time and means to teach them the way to 
help themselves. I saw that they needed 
only opportunities and a guiding hand to 
make them useful and successful men and 
women. They needed to know how to scrub, 
to cook, to care for their rooms, to dress 
neatly, to farm, to build houses, to save 





THE SCHOOL BUILDING IN WHICH MISS BERRY BEGAN HER WORK 


the ‘Sunday Lady,” their bright little faces 
and caressing hands shining and dripping with 
water. 

These cabin homes are built of rough logs, 
and the interiors of most of them are smoked 
and dark, and, of some of them, none too 
clean. They are usually lighted by one or 
two small window-openings, but with cracks 
and crevices large enough for a dog of fair size 
to leap through. An old musket, strings of 
red and green peppers, and a miscellaneous 
collection of herbs decorate the rafters, and 
pots and pans are usually scattered about the 
floor of the one living-room. The only other 
room is a small ‘“‘lean-to,’’ adjacent to the 
cabin proper, used as a bedroom. As the 
cabin door always stands open, there is, 
fortunately, plenty of ventilation, and the 
children live in the open air all the year. But 
the people are poor—some very poor; and 
they have no money to educate their children, 


money—in short, to do the practical things 
of life in the best possible way. 

From the little cabin school on the planta- 
tion, which had had its beginning in my 
“den’’ on a sunny Sunday afternoon, we 
moved to a place half a mile away, which my 
father had given to me when I was a child. 
Here we built a house of one large room, the 
rough lumber from the mill costing me $100, 
the men and boys doing most of the work. 
When this was finished, the county gave me a 
teacher for five months, and I paid the teacher 
tostay anothermonth. I paidtheteachersome- 
thing extra to visit the pupils, to investigate 
the needs and condition of each family, and 
their ability to pay for books and old clothing; 
and, also, to lend books from house to house, 
and to see that they were returned in proper 
condition. I even supplied the school with 
umbrellas and wraps, so that the children 
could come in bad weather. The school soon 
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so increased in numbers that the one-room 
frame building had to be enlarged. As the 
work increased in a corresponding measure, 
my sister, Miss Frances Berry, helped me in 
the sewing-school for the girls, in a debating- 
club for the boys, and in training the pupils 
to sing. It took all of the teacher’s time and 
a great part of the time of my sister and 
myself to manage this school, to visit the 
sick, the tardy or the offended pupils, and to 
stimulate and to keep alive their interest and 
attendance. 

Some of our pupils living eight miles away 
from the schoolhouse begged us to come and 
start a Sunday-school at a place called 
‘“‘*Possum Trot.’’ Encouraged at this show of 
interest, we found an abandoned schoolhouse 
at ‘“‘’Possum Trot,’”’ and we immediately took 
possession, and opened a school. The first 
Sunday that I taught there, the roof leaked so 
badly that my muslin dress was wet. I told 


the people that we must have a new roof by. 





CLOSING THE DAY’S WORK AT MILKING TIME 


a ee ee res — : 4 


STUDENTS PLOWING CORN IN THE FIELDS OF THE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


next Sunday. Some of them answered that 
“it mought not rain for a month.” I said 
“yes—but it ‘mought!’” I then told the 
men that, if they would get the boards, I 
would bring the nails, and that everybody 
who worked on the house would be treated to 
lemonade. The house was covered and ready 
for use by the next Sunday. 

In the same way, we opened a day-school; 
supplementing the five-months’ term by an 
extra month, and supplying the school with an 
organ and a library of fifty books, requiring 
the teacher to hold a mecting on Saturday 
afternoons to introduce the people to the 
books. As our efforts were now meeting with 
so much success, we decided to open another 
school at a place called Mt. Alto, where we re- 
paired an old house, whitewashed it, and made 
it attractive with photographs, an organ, and 
books. My friend, Miss Elizabeth Brewster, 
a graduate of Leland Stanford University, 
now offered to give me her services in the 
furtherance of my work, and, shortly after 
the school was in prog- 
ress at Mt. Alto, we 
opened still another 
twenty miles away, 
at Forster’s Bend. This 
was a very isolated 
spot, but, as the needs 
of the people who lived 
there were so much 
greater than in our 
other fields of effort, 
we soon built up a fine 
school, which reached 
many more people in 
the surrounding coun- 
try than we had antici- 
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pated. After four years of work and effort 
among these poor white people in the schools 
and in their homes, the results, while gratify- 
ing and hopeful, were still not what I desired. 
Their home influences were not always in 
sympathy with our school work; and the 
vacation was so long that they lost much of 
what we had given them. 

With the schools that I have described all 
organized and in good working order, there 
was still a need which I wished to meet—the 
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tuition, or its equivalent in work or farm 
produce. He was required also to work two 
hours a day, doing any kind of work that he 
was called upon to do. They scrubbed, 
cleaned, cooked, washed, farmed, and did 
carpenter’s work, much of which was new to 
them, and it took much patience to teach 
them to do all this with thoroughness and 
promptness. A neighboring carpenter was 
engaged a few days in every week to come and 
to direct the boys in putting up a workshop, 





THE LOG CABIN BUILT BY THE BOYS 


need of helping the condition and the re- 
stricted advantages of the poor white country 
boys. To do this, in January, 1902, I deeded 
a plot of eighty-three acres of ground near 
Rome, Georgia, and erected a two-story build- 
ing at the cost of $1,000, and, with the assist- 
ance of Miss Brewster, opened an industrial 
school for the boys of the surrounding rural 
districts. We built a modern dormitory, a 
kitchen, a dining-hall, and a library. These 
were soon followed by a workshop, a laundry, 
a dairy, and an additional dormitory, built by 
myself and a few friends. Every boy was 


required to pay $5 a month for his board and 





a laundry, and a barn. We have no hired 
help, the boys doing willingly and cheerfully 
everything about the place, such as building 
fences, grading roads, and clearing land. As 
an example of sincere industry and real inter- 
est in their work, the following incident is an 
excellent illustration: Having an invitation 
to attend a Sunday school several miles from 
the school, one of the boys asked me to take 
dinner with his mother, who lived near. On 
Saturday, Ben came to me with a request to 
go home on that day. When I asked him 
why he wanted to go then, he said, “‘ Well, you 
know, I wrote and asked Ma to have the house 
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THE DORMITORY 


all cleaned up when you got there, but I’m 
afraid she don’t know how, so I want to go 
and get it all scrubbed up before-you come.”’ 
When I arrived the next day, Ben had 
scrubbed with so much vigor that. the floors 
were quite damp, and his mother told me that 
since Ben had been going to the industrial 
school “‘he’d ruther scrub than eat!” 

As a result of what they have learned, sev- 
eral of our pupils are now working at the car- 
penter’s trade, and receiving $1.50 a day, 
while others are doing more intelligent farm 
work. The fence-corners are cleaned out, the 
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A NOOK IN THE CABIN 


fences are repaired, and their farms are all 
in better cultivation than heretofore. My 
brother, Mr. Thomas Berry, is director of the 
school farm. 

Three of our young men have a first-grade 
license to teach in the county schools, and one 
of them is doing good work in a most neglected 
spot. The first thing he did was to scrub the 
floor of the schoolhouse, to wash the win- 
dows, to put strips around the house so that 
the pigs could not get under it, and to mend 
the broken chairs and benches. He got every 
child of school age in the neighborhood into 





A CLASS ASSEMBLED FOR RECITATION 


Miss Berry and her assistant teachers in the background 














his school, and he is a competent and very 
enthusiastic teacher. 

Another instance of the practical results of 
the training of our school came to me last 
spring in a letter from the postmaster at Rome, 
requesting me to select a young man out of my 
school to fill a vacancy in the post-office. He 
pleased me by saying that a young man who 
had had the discipline of our industrial school 
for boys would make an efficient assistant. 
The young man is now receiving a salary of 
$50 a month in a little country town. 

Our boys and pupils understand that, as we 
have very little outside help in our work, it is 
of the utmost importance to work with econ- 
omy, frugality, neatness, promptness, and 
thoroughness. As an example of how such 
discipline is heeded and carried out, we had a 
boy who complained of his assistant in the 
kitchen as being wasteful. He declared that 
he would ‘peel his potatoes too thick’’—a 
thing which to his mind and teaching meant 
a loss to him personally and to every boy in 
the school. 

The home life of the school is also a disci- 
pline in social intercourse and in the training 
of gentlemen. At the beginning, I left my 
own home and went to live at the school. 
The teacher and the pupil are brought into 
daily contact in various ways. They eat at 
the same table, and they share the same fare, 
always of the simplest. In this way, an error 
or lapse of speech in conversation or in man- 
ners may at once be corrected without offense 
to the pupil, who almost invariably appre- 
ciates our efforts in this direction. They rise 
when I enter the room, they ask the blessing 
at table, they conduct the evening prayers 
and the singing, and they have been taught 
to be uniformly courteous and polite. One of 
the chief principles that we inculcate from the 
very first entrance of a pupil into the school 
is that whatever is worth having is worth 
working for. 

Old clothes given to the school are sold to 
the boys, who pay for them by working on 
their holidays, at the rate of five cents an hour; 
a suit of clothing being sold to them for 
twenty-five or fifty cents. An amusing 
incident occurred, which illustrates, in rather 
a comical way, the good-natured, earnest 
willingness of the boys to work for what they 
get. Last spring a large box of clothing was 
donated to the school. In it was a sober 
bishop’s suit of black broadcloth. This was 
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bought for the sum of fifty cents by a young 
man of twenty years of age, who was not quite 
stout enough to fill it. On his appearance in 
the schoolroom the next day, a hurried note 
came to me from the teacher, requesting me 
to implore the wearer of the big bishop’s suit 
not to appear in it again in the school-room, 
because his rather imposing and decidedly 
misfit ministerial appearance awed the other 
pupils, and made it impossible for her to con- 
duct her duties with her usual firmness and 
dignity. This was, indeed, a comical situa- 
tion, and called for all my powers of diplo- 
macy. I called the unsuspecting young man 
aside, and, after warmly praising his industry, 
I told him that the suit he wore with so much 
pride was too nice for school wear, and ought 
to be kept for Sundays and state occasions. 
He agreed good-naturedly, and the bishop’s 
suit did not appear in the school-room again. 

At the close of our school in May of last year, 
the Governor of Georgia was invited to make 
an address and to hear the boys speak. The 
schoolhouse was crowded to overflowing, the 
people having come for thirty miles. One 
poor woman, who had parted with her only 
milk cow to keep her boy at the school, was 
among those present. Picture to yourself 
this poor white southern woman, this dear 
mother, who had sacrificed all she owned, 
to see her boy an educated and useful man— 
sitting there, weeping, but glad and proud— 
as she saw her boy modestly receive the prize 
for the best speaking ! 

I have frequently been asked why I gave up 
my home of ease and comfort to work and 
live among these people. The answer is sim- 
ple. The more I studied them, their poverty- 
stricken environment, their restrictions and 
disadvantages, their lack of opportunities 
and of education—the bareness of their home 
lives and the absence of pleasure—the nearer 
I got to all this, and observed their intelli- 
gence, their aptitude and their eagerness to 
learn and to acquire the arts of usefulness and 
knowledge, the greater the contrast appeared 


' between their lives of toil and ignorance and 


my own life of ease and plenty, of opportuni- 
ties and knowledge undreamed of by them. 
Finally, the resolve was born to give my time 
and means to educating and uplifting these 
poor white people of my own State, and to 
trying through simple, industrial and educa- 
tional methods to make them useful and 
respected citizens. 
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The aim of my institution is, as I have tried 
to show, to meet the educational and indus- 
trial needs of the poor white country-boys of 
Georgia; to reach the children of the farmers 
and the toilers, and teach them useful and 
remunerative trades and ways of making a 
living, to make them independent, thrifty, and 
self-respecting. But, while we have met with 
great success and encouragement, our needs 
are still very great. Last year we had seventy 
pupils—boys ranging in age from twelve to 
twenty-three years—with 100 of the same 
class enrolled for another term, and daily 
applications of many more. We need more 
room, more teachers, and money to pay the 
teachers. We have only four teachers, in- 
cluding myself. We wish to enlarge the 
scope of our work, and to make it possible to 
accommodate, and give the advantages of the 
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school to all the earnest, bright, ambitious 
boys and young men of the section and State 
who apply to us for tuition and the privilege 
of working their way into useful citizenship. 

Having lived for more than two years in the 
school, and coming into daily contact with all 
the pupils, I feel sure of the practical results 
of the undertaking; and I believe the boys 
trained in this school will make some of the 
most valuable citizens in all of our great coun- 
try. I have lived and worked for and among 
these people for six years, and I feel that an 
industrial school, on their own ground and 
in their own State, is of untold value. I have 
entered into their joys and sorrows, and I have 
studied the problem on all its sides, and I 
believe that the work I have been engaged 
in for the past seven years of my life is a plain 
and practical solution of that problem. 


OUR UPLIFT IN MUSIC 


THE UNITED STATES LEADS THE WORLD IN POPULAR 


MUSICAL EDUCATION—A 


TREMENDOUS ADVANCE SINCE 188 IN THE NUMBER AND QUALITY OF CONCERTS 


AND IN THE PRODUCTION OF AMERICAN COMPOSITIONS—A 


MUSICAL NATION 


BY 


LOUIS C. ELSON 


HE advances made in the last few 
years in music and musical apprecia- 
tion in the United States have been 
remarkable. So fast, indeed, have we wid- 
ened musical opportunities, that, in one im- 
portant respect, the United States leads the 
world in music. There is no other country 
where so much is being accomplished in the 
musical education of the masses. 

The transatlantic education is generally 
more thorough, but ours is the more uni- 
versal. The circulation of, at least, three of 
our musical periodicals—a good index of the 
interest taken in music—would astound 
Europeans. 

There is not a single city of size in the 
country, I believe, that does not give its 
school children free instruction in music up 
to a certain point. Nor does the training of 
the masses stop here. In New York, a 
thorough musician, Mr. Frank Damrosch, 


trains the wage-earners, the working-people, in 


chorus singing, so that they listen to classical 
compositions and even participate in render- 
ing them. The seed planted in the metropo- 
lis soon bore fruit in other cities. Boston 
followed, with similar choruses under the 
lead of Samuel W. Cole. 

Such work is neither unpractical nor evanes- 
cent. After the recreation given by music, 
there is a permanent residue that is worth 
while; there is as definite an upbuilding of 
the softer and sweeter traits of character 
as in the study of good literature. Music 
furnishes a road toward Emerson’s “high 
thinking” that may be trod by many who 
find other paths closed. And the United 
States, with the most heterogeneous popu- 
lation in the world, requires this universal 
education most. 

Nor has the musical message to the masses 
been wholly vocal. In the train of the 
symphonic orchestras which have sprung 
up in all our great cities have come instru- 




















the working-people. 


for 
New York has led in this with a series of 
People’s Symphony Concerts in Cooper Union 
Hall under the direction of Mr. Franz X. 
Arens, that have aroused steady and perma- 


mental concerts 


nent interest. Philadelphia, under the guid- 
ance of Dr. E. I. Keffer, has been able to give 
concerts of good classical and popular pro- 
grammes under the direction of Fritz Scheel, 
at an admission fee of ten cents. In Boston, 
a balcony is reserved at the regular symphony 
concerts for music-lovers with lean pocket- 
books, at the Friday afternoon performances, 
though, beyond this, little has been done. 
Pittsburg has given its working-people 
excellent Sunday afternoon organ-concerts for 
a long time, under the direction of Frederic 
Archer. Low-priced opera has also been 
attempted in various cities in the interest 
of popular art study, so that even a slender 
income need not debar one from hearing 
some of the masterpieces of opera. 

Most of these advances have been made 
within the last generation, even within the 
last ten or fifteen years. Much remains 
to be done, especially in regular musical 
study; but a good foundation is being laid in 
familiarizing all Americans with good music. 
The “ragtime” fever is but an excrescence, 
that will be reduced in time. It need not 
be entirely abolished, for it is but an excess 
of the syncopation which is found in much 
excellent music, from Beethoven to- the 
folk-songs of Hungary, Russia, and other 
nations. 

The United States, however, was, by no 
means, a musical desert just before 1880, 
though back in the middle of the nineteenth 
century musical opportunities were few. At 
that time, the Germania Orchestra, an ex- 
cellent band of foreign musicians, after a 
period of semi-starvation, was beginning to 
teach New York, Boston, and Philadelphia 
the classical orchestral works. In New York, 
Eisfeld and Otto Dresel had begun chamber 
concerts, and William Mason and Theodore 
Thomas had revealed the beauties of Schu- 
mann for the first time. Gottschalk was giv- 
ing concerts, sometimes with a whole battery 
of pianos, for the “piano recital’? was 
unknown in that Arcadian age. The Jenny 
Lind craze had united music and advertising 
in a strange combination. Thalberg came 
Over-seas, and, finding the Americans callous 
to his subtle touches, invented a ‘‘Home, 
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Sweet Home,” with hiccoughs and fireworks 
interpolated, wherewith to entice the general 
public. 

But, after this, came a general advance in 
music, interrupted only by the Civil War. 
Thomas inaugurated thorough orchestral 
work; Nilsson, Tietjens, Santley, and a host 
of European artists began to swarm to 
America; and, finally, in 1878, Mapleson 
introduced the operatic ‘‘star system” in 
all its splendor. There were other indica- 
tions of improving musica} taste, or, at least 
of patronage. But the great uplift had not 
fairly begun. In 1872, when Gilmore, at 
his second jubilee, gave music at wholesale 
in a manner that had not been attempted 
since Scriptural times—for, according to 
Josephus, they had some big concerts in 
Jerusalem—there was no American music on 
the programmes. In 1876, when the great 
series of American World’s Fairs was inaugu- 
rated at Philadelphia, only two American 
compositions of note were obtainable, a choral 
work by Dudley Buck, sung by a thousand 
voices, and a ‘“‘Centennial Hymn,” by John 
K. Paine; nor was it deemed a confession of 
weakness to engage Wagner, a German who 
was utterly ignorant of America, to compose 
an inflated and meaningless march for the 
event. 

In the last generation all this has changed. 
In 1880, George W. Chadwick returned from 
his studies with Rheinberger in Munich 
He was the first of a race of younger com- 
posers who were to revolutionize musical 
matters in this country, and Rheinberger 
subsequently sent back a number of other 
American graduates to bear him company— 
Henry Holden Huss, Horatio Parker, Louis 
A. Coerne, Arthur Whiting, F. F. Bullard, 
and several others. Before 1880, the American 
composer had been a rarity; after that time, 
a competition began that was indicative of 
growth. Today, when an American World’s 
Fair opens, there is no longer any thought of 
seeking musical aid from any foreign composer; 
the difficulty is rather how to choose repre- 
sentative native works without slighting any 
of the prominent American composers. 

A fair number of women composers also 
have come into notice since 1880. In this field, 
America, with England, has had a distinct 
advantage over continental Europe. The con- 
servatism of Germany and France has been 
a barrier to women composers in those 
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countries. If an Augusta Holmes, a Clara 
Schumann, or a Cecile Chaminade existed 
abroad, it was in defiance of the opinion of 
many musicians. Mendelssohn refused to 
allow his talented sister, Fanny, to print her 
works, and Rubinstein protested vehemently 
against Chaminade’s successful career. In 
America, on the contrary, woman in music 
found not only no opposition, but a warm 
welcome. It was, nevertheless, as recently 
as the last decade of the last century that the 
American woman composer began to assert 
herself. The Festival “Jubilate” by Mrs. 
Beach, played at the opening of the Woman’s 
Building at the Columbian Exposition in 
Chicago, was, very appropriately, one of 
the first works of magnitude that had 
been achieved in music by an American 
woman. 

It was within the last quarter-century also 
that Europe began to discover the charms 
of American voices. There were no famous 
American singers before 1880, if we except 
Clara Louise Kellogg and Annie Louise 
Cary, and even these made their chief 
triumphs after that year. In 1889, Ambroise 
Thomas, then head of the Paris Conserva- 
toire, spoke to me in enthusiastic eulogy of 
the American sopranos that had come under 
his observation in the class-rooms. The 
eminent composer, Massenet, joined in this 
tribute to the American voice, mentioning 
especially the success of Miss Sybil Sanderson, 
who was then singing the chief réle in his 
“Esclairmonde.” There were undoubtedly 
many excellent native voices before this 
time, but their possessors did not go abroad 
to study, and the facilities for advanced vocal 
culture were but slight among us a half- 
century ago. Nor have the great vocalists of 
the last two decades been the only musical 
successes among our countrywomen abroad. 
To the names of such singers as Nordica, 
Eames, Thursby, Nevada, Russell, Van Zandt, 
Sanderson, and Suzanne Adams can be added 
a list of famous American violinists, such as 
Senkrah, Maud Powell, Leonora Jackson, 
Nettie Carpenter, and others. Naturally, 
these Americans gave successful concerts in 
the United States, where they not only 
created a greater interest in music, but 
fostered a spirit of emulation, which led to 
increased and more thorough study of the 


art. 
Following the increased interest came a 
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wonderful growth of conservatories of music. 
In 2880 there were only three important 
conservatories in America: The New Eng- 
land Conservatory, the Boston Conservatory, 
and the Cincinnati College of Music. In 
1900, the National Conservatory had been 
established in New York; a great institution 
under Ziegfeld’s direction in Chicago; a promi- 
nent institution under Miss Clara Baur in 
Cincinnati; and thorough music schools in 
every city of even second rank throughout the 
United States. The eminent Bohemian just 
deceased, Antonin Dvorak, came to New 
York, and became an inspiration to a host of 
young composers. The colleges and univer- 
sities began to imitate the early example set 
by Harvard, Vassar, and the University of 
Pennsylvania; and Yale, Columbia, the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and other great insti- 
tutions of general education added music to 
their regular courses. 

Dvorak endeavored to establish something 
like a national school of composition by 
utilizing plantation music in his famous sym- 
phony—‘‘From the New World’’—although 
Chadwick had already used similar themes 
from southern sources. This is not the 
place to discuss whether such material is 
strictly American; it may suffice to say that a 
number of our composers turned to plantation 
and Indian music in the hope of making their 
work distinctly ‘‘national.’’ Probably the 
finest outcome of this vein of work (excepting 
the Dvorak symphony) was MacDowell’s 
“Indian Suite,’’ one of the most romantic of 
American orchestral compositions. 

Another field of musical activity soon 
developed—the attempt to create an American 
opera. In the middle of the nineteenth 
century, two Americans wrote operas, which 
for a long time stood alone as the only 
efforts of Americans in what may be called the 
best musical form. William H. Fry composed 
‘“‘Leonora”’ and ‘‘ Notre Dame de Paris,’”’ and 
George F. Bristow brought forth “Rip Van 
Winkle.” It was not until 1896 that another 
attempt was made, when Walter Damrosch 
presenfed his ‘‘Scarlet Letter.” Since that 
time, John K. Paine has finished “Azara,” 
the most ambitious operatic work yet achieved 
on this side of the ocean; Chadwick has 
written a dramatic sacred opera—‘ Judith’’; 
and Coerne has essayed an American topic in 
“The Women of Marblehead.” Edgar S. 
Kelley’s ‘“Puritania,”’ although not so am- 














bitious as any of the foregoing, is an American 
opera by an American composer, performed 
oftener than all of the foregoing. F 

In spite of the musical advance, however, 
the true American national hymn has not 
yet been forthcoming, though the govern- 
ment has officially recognized the ‘‘Star- 
Spangled Banner’’—a rather unsingable theme 
with a too brilliant refrain, and originally an 
English drinking-song—as the anthem of the 
country. Meanwhile, the Society of the 
Cincinnati, composed of descendants of the 
officers of the revolutionary army, have 
endeavored to bring forth a new musical 
setting for the words of ‘“‘America’’—now 
sung to the British national air—but without 
any marked popular success. 

In large orchestral forms, our composers 
have not yet evolved many compositions. 
The two symphonies of Paine, the three of 
Chadwick, and the symphonic poems of 
Van der Stiticken are the most important; 
but the concertos of MacDowell and the 
overtures of Chadwick have even a better 
right to be deemed standard. In cantata 
and oratorio, however, some permanent work 
has been done. Horatio Parker’s ‘Hora 
Novissima’’ and Paine’s “Oedipus” have 
taken rank among the musical compositions 
of the world. In just this matter, too, there 
has been a momentous change. A genera- 
tion ago, an American work would have been 
regarded in Europe with, at most, a mild 
curiosity; today, our composers occasion- 
ally receive orders to write compositions 
for this or that transatlantic musical festi- 
val. 

Another change, equally important to the 
composer in the large forms, is the fact 
that it is no longer impossible to find a pub- 
lisher of an orchestral score in this country. 
A repertoire of orchestral works, not vast 
but. respectable in dimensions, has been 
printed by New York, Cincinnati and Boston 
music publishers. 

Whether the deed be meritorious or not, it 
is undoubted that American publishers and 
managers have broken the Wagner monopoly, 
and have brought the works of Wagner 
within the reach of the average musical 
student. Reprints of the great Wagnerian 
works have been recently made by more than 
one American house, which are likely to induce 
as much Wagnerian study in this country as 
ever existed in Germany itself, while the 
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American ‘‘Parsifal’”’ craze is raging too 
prominently at present to need description. 

The reflex effect, in Europe, of such 
American advances is not to be minimized. 
America prints popular editions of Wagner— 
Europe must follow. We call a number of 
prominent conductors from Germany, Eng- 
land and France to our shores—the remaining 
ones are more prized at their home. Jadas- 
sohn, the great teacher of counterpoint, once 
thanked me for what America had done to 
make the position of the music-teacher in 
Germany more remunerative and more re- 
spected. 

There is another field of music in which 
America is certainly the leader, though one 
may doubt whether it is a branch of the art 
that will please all musicians. We are pre- 
éminent in manufacturing automatic musical 
machines. Our country has fairly driven the 
music-box out of existence, and has replaced 
it with something better. However strongly 
classical conservatives may denounce music 
produced by mere mechanism, the fact re- 
mains that such a device makes it possible 
for persons in small communities, or without 
technically trained associates, to hear mas- 
terpieces of which they might otherwise 
remain altogether ignorant. Lessons in ls- 
tening to music are a neglected branch of 
popular musical study, which may be sup- 
plied by automatism if more artistic means 
are unavailable. 

In other branches of musical manufacture, 
the change has not been very marked in the 
last generation. America supplied excellent 
pianos and organs before 1880, as she supplies 
them now—the United States has been for a 
long time the foremost nation in piano manu- 
facture. Our manufactures in musical wares 
extend down to the useful metronome, the 
price of which has been greatly modified since 
America began its construction. 

To sum up, I may say, that, with a piano 
or a cabinet organ in almost every home, 
with a musical journal read in almost every 
family, with a band of ambitious composers, 
many of them young and radical, with orches- 
tras in every large city, with musical libraries 
at hand to aid the student, with conservatories 
everywhere, there has been an uplift in 
musical matters during the last generation 
that promises a great future—when once we 
learn to copy German thoroughness and 
solidity in musical study. 
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than any other state in the Union, and, 

in consequence, its population is scat- 
tered on farms and in small cities. Its edu- 
cational policy is too nearly indicated by the 
headlines in a recent Iowa newspaper: “Fads 
not popular. County superintendents to stick 
to old lines.” 

But, at Council Bluffs, Mr. W. N. Clifford, 
first as the principal of the high school, then as 
superintendent of city schools, has been prov- 
ing for six years that the old lines may not be 
best, that the old highway of the ‘‘three r’s”’ 
can be improved. The result is, that Council 
Bluffs children read better, write better, and 
know more about arithmetic than the chil- 
dren elsewhere trained under older methods. 

“‘T used to think,” said Mr. Clifford, ‘‘that, 
if i ever came to have charge of schools, I 
would not teach some things as I had been 
taught.” Thus, for one thing, he introduced 
the novelty of teaching the children to read, 
to write, and to cipher in teaching them 
geography. 

At the beginning of his work, he found the 
children still sing-songing lists, ‘‘Alabama 
produces—” “Louisiana produces—.” He 
sent out at one time, in many directions, 
more than a hundred letters, asking, “‘Can 
you give me, lend me, or sell me material 
illustrating your part of the country?’ The 
people who got the letters, replied. Much 
has grown from that beginning. No teacher 
of geography in Council Bluffs is now “asking 
questions from the books.”” They do not have 
the traditional book. 

In a grammar-school class there that I 
visited, the subject of the lesson was China. 
The children had read something about Chi- 


[= has fewer acres of untillable land 


nese history and Chinese customs in a geo- 
graphical reader, the text and pictures of which 
had aroused their interest. Now they were 
studying about silk manufacture, learning 
about a “product” in Superintendent Clif- 
ford’s new way. On the teacher’s desk was 
an array of bottles and cases, with samples 
of silk mounted on cardboard. All about the 
classroom, ranged along the board or in the 
children’s hands, were pictures representing 
the silk industry. 

While the rest of the class told or wrote the 
history of silk from moth and egg to taffeta 
or brocade, a little girl showed me the parts 
of the exhibit. ‘‘See,’’ she said, with modest 
enthusiasm, “how neatly the worm eats out 
the place in the leaf.” 

Among the things she showed me were 
pictures of Corticelli silkworms, a worm 
eating, a worm full-grown, and a worm ready 
to form the cocoon; a set of illustrations 
showing the cocoon from the first spidery 
floss on the tree to the final stage with the 
worm out of sight; and illustrations of 
silk manufacture. There were samples in 
bottles of wild silk from the wild silkworm, 
of raw silk, of silk in its various manufactured 
stages. About each of these things, the chil- 
dren could talk and write. 

In a box by itself was the printed matter, 
furnished to the teacher for the lesson. It 
included a list of references to the best text- 
books, material culled from some of them, a 
mass of printed matter prepared by the Phila- 
delphia Commercial Museum, an article on 
silk, two pamphlets issued by a silk company, 
a chapter from “Stories of Industry,” and a 
topical outline of the whole subject for use in 
the classroom. ‘‘In this sort of thing,” said 


























Mr. Clifford, ‘‘a supervisor could work his 
teachers too hard. I do not expect them to 
go to the library and work themselves to 
death at night.”’ 

The superintendent himself provides the 
material for lessons like this. It is gathered 
from many sources. From the printed illus- 
trations and from photographs, the science- 
instructor in the high school, Mr. Thomas, 
prepares lantern-slides. Much of the mate- 
rial, like the silk cabinet, showing the stages 
of manufacture, is bought as it is used; some 
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boxes. They then circulate from one school- 
building to another. While one division of 
a grade studies silk, another, also working 
on China, is busy with tea. When each 
has finished, exhibits are exchanged. Each 
teacher, too, with the assistance of her class, 
voluntarily collects additions to the material 
furnished; and these remain a stationary 
“exhibit”? in her own classroom. 

The stereopticon also is used in the ele- 
mentary grades to reinforce not only geogra- 
phy but every subject. Nearly every school in 











SKETCH MADE BY A PUPIL TO ILLUSTRATE THE INDUSTRIES OF THEIR STATE 


of it is made up to order; and much is given. 
Cocoa manufacturers have sent generous ex- 
hibits. One not only puts up a complete set of 
pictures and bottles, but expresses the whole, 
free, to any school that wants it. A coffee- 
house has furnished a similarly complete 
coffee exhibit. Photographs of cacao-trees 
and coffee plantations, sent in this manner, 
show to the children the actual employees who 
have gathered the cocoa and the coffee that 
are in the bottles. Nothing from any source 


likely to stimulate the child’s interest is over- 
looked. 

The materials are first packed, in the super- 
intendent’s office, into light, cloth-bound 





the city has a lantern—bought with money 
raised at school entertainments. At these en- 
tertainments the children’s work is shown to 
their parents. “‘When we began,” a princi- 
pal said to me, “‘people that lived under the 
shadow of the school, and never knew what 
was going on, came and saw. We charged 
everybody, adults and children alike, ten 
cents. When the first exhibition was over, 
we had a hundred dollars. With fifty dollars 
we bought a lantern, and fifty dollars re- 
mained in the treasury.”’ 

The crowning lesson on an industry is the 
lantern lecture. At one which I attended, 
the occasional “Oh! Oh!” or “Ah-h” that 
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greeted a picture was very expressive. The 
children of one class described, in turn, the 
things going on in the pictures of lumber- 
camps, of sugar-factories, of cotton-gins; and 
forty listening classmates were ready to cor- 
rect mistakes or to supply omissions. All the 
classes write accounts of the pictures, describ- 
ing one or many. Here enters Mr. Clifford’s 
combination of many studies in one. The 
work may be called geography, penmanship, 
or composition. 

I had a stenographer record one review 
lesson. Here are scraps of oral work from 
sixth-grade children’s story of wheat. The 
scraps are taken uncorrected from different 
parts of the recitation: 


Giri.—The origin of wheat is not known, but 
most botanists think it is in western Asia near the 
Mediterranean Sea. The Chinese are known to have 
cultivated wheat two thousand seven hundred years 
before Christ, and the Egyptians before them. A 
grain of wheat was found in one of the bricks in a 
pyramid of Egypt. In Egypt the goddess is called 
Isis and in Greece this goddess is called Ceres. In 
Egypt, when the Nile River overflows, the wheat is 
scattered over the water and sinks into the earth. 
The wheat spreads and before the Nile river over- 
flows again the next year the wheat is ready to 
harvest. 

TEACHER.—Anything she forgot? 

Girit.—From the goddess of Greece, called Ceres, 
we get the word ‘‘cereal,”” which means grain. 

Boy.—The winter wheat has a much stronger 
stalk than the spring, and the kernel is larger. 

Girt.—The wheat stalk is from three to five 
inches long. 

Boy.—The winter wheat has a much larger stalk, 
but it is brittle, and the spring wheat has a stronger 
stalk but it is tough and does not break so easily. 

Boy.—Every large mill has a man to bake the 
* flour into little cakes to see if the flour is all right in 
baking. 

Gir_.—There is a chemist, too. 

Boy.—He tests the flour to see how much gluten 
there is in it and see how much it is worth. 


Before a child in Council Bluffs finishes the 
eight elementary grades, he has studied in his 
geography course, by means of “exhibits” 
and lantern lectures, thirty productions or 
sets of productions: Cotton, flax, Manila 
hemp, Sisal hemp, ramie, wool, silk, wheat, 
corn, rice, cocoanut, coffee, tea, cocoa, sugar 
(cane, beet, and maple), honey, woods, cork, 
packing-house products, buttons, rubber, pe- 
troleum, copper, sponges, zinc, coal, asbestos, 
Alaskan products, Philippine products, and 
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Hawaiian products. Every month this list 
grows. And the children’s power of ex- 
pression, both oral and written, grows visibly 
as they advance from grade to grade, learning 
from objects and pictures. 

From the time when the pupils in the first 
grade tell the story of Cinderella from pictures 
on the screen, till upper classes are ready for 
college, the lantern is in constant use, Alps 
or Indians, Mexico or the Pied Piper, every 
subject has its turn. The same set of slides 
clears up the allusions in a poem, furnishes 
composition themes, and reinforces history. 
Colored lantern-pictures of the Yellowstone, 
of the Kremlin, of a street in Constantinople, 
tell and suggest far more than the prints of a 
geography text. By the lantern-work the 
dull are stimulated. 

The Council Bluffs child who has seen mats 
woven from a certain straw in India, the rope 
twisted from it in China, the thatch furnished 
by it for a house in the Philippines, is finding 
out the world he lives in. He may also estab- 
lish actual relations with distant parts of it. 
For example, former Council Bluffs teachers 
now in the Philippines write to the pupils and 
send them little museums of native objects— 
banana fibre and soft cloth woven from it, 
pottery models of native stoves, betel-nuts, 
soap-bark used for washing the hair, a doll 
dressed to represent a “native lady,” silky 
cotton from the cotton-tree to be compared 
with the coarser product of our shrub. ‘“‘All 
these things have an extraordinary fascina- 
tion for the children,” said one of the teachers. 
“They like to read about them, talk about 
them, write about them, spell their names, 
and draw them.” I even found that these 
children were exchanging letters with public- 
school children in Seattle, in Los Angeles, and 
in Jacksonville, Florida, about subjects in 
which they had become interested. 

All this gives a zest to the school-work. 
There is interest in a letter that is going some- 
where, a charm in the arithmetic of a tea 
invoice if you ‘‘know all about tea,” a certain 
thrill in spelling words like palm and bayou, 
tce-floe, and jungle if you know what they 
stand for. Vitality in one school-subject _ 
vitalizes all the subjects. 

“This is all very well,” says the carper, 
“but do these children know capitals and 
rivers? Can they bound Arizona?’ They 
do. They can. 

They learn these things in many ways. 
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MAP OF NORTH AMERICA, MADE BY SIXTH-GRADE PUPILS, TO ILLUSTRATE THE 
PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS OF THE DIFFERENT SECTIONS 
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A CHARCOAL DRAWING BY A SECOND GRADE-BOY 


Every school-room, from the kindergarten 
up, is equipped with a sand-table. When a 
section of the earth is to be studied, groups of 
children build up a relief map of that section, 
comparing it carefully with a model on the 
wall. In an individual sand-pan at his desk 
each child constructs another map. One 
little class, advanced beyond the study of 
their school-yard, their city, and Pottawat- 
tamie county—for these parts of the earth 
are always studied first—had reached the 
point where all Iowa was their province. A 
dozen of them were gathered around the big 
sand-table. When I entered the room, the 
sand-map of Iowa was complete in outline 
and was provided with indentations for rivers. 

“Put in the cities, Thelma,’ said the 
teacher. 

Thelma gathered up from the board behind 
her a handful of chalk bits, and set them 
briskly in place, interrupted by the others the 
instant a white spot lost its bearings. ‘‘Clin- 
ton is farther south.’”’ “‘Isn’t Burlington a 
little more west?”’ ‘‘You’ve forgotten Sioux 

City.” 
‘ ‘Two of the boys with tiny twigs 
trees”’ along the rivers. 

“‘Farther apart because there are no forests,” 
admonished the teacher. 

Many hands dived into a box and set coal, 
lead, stone, wherever there were mines or 
quarries. Several stretched different-colored 
strings from one chalk city to another to rep- 
resent the railroads they named as they set- 
tled the twine. Corn and oats were picked out 
and strewn broadcast, to show the districts 
where corn and oats are grown, and paper pigs 
and animal crackers were dispersed to indi- 
cate the portions of the state where hogs and 
other domestic animals are raised. 

Salt-and-flour maps that, 
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‘planted 


completed, 


look like plaster casts, are modeled for 
every section of the earth studied. - Eleva- 
tions, depressions, outline, are painstakingly 
molded. After the maps are dried, rivers 
are drawn in black ink. The supporting 
pasteboard is tinted to suggest the water of 
oceans most of these children have never 
seen. For every geographical section, too, 
every child makes a ‘‘book”’ of freehand paper 
maps. A common set holds seven—the 
political divisions (colored); rivers and capi- 
tals in black and white; elevations, variously 
indicated; animals sketched in ink—a hog 
rampant, forefeet in a trough, sheep very 
meek, cows of towering and pointed horns; 
vegetable productions, represented by pears, 
cranberries, a sheaf of wheat, apples on a twig, 
maple-trees tapped for sugar; characteristic 
industries, indicated by a shoe, a watch, a 
factory, with an amazing wealth of chimney, 
cars carrying coal, or lumber floating in a 
river; railroads, generally done in colored 
lines. 

Sometimes the map shows the wild animals 
only, and looks like those our learned ances- 
tors of the eighteenth century adorned with 
“lyons and other beastes of prey.’’ One 
picture I saw—a large cod swimming into 
Cape Cod bay—suggested the whales in early 
prints of Boston. Sometimes the vegetable 
map is decorated with fruit and flowers done 
in color. The ingenuity to be found in any 
dozen of the little map “‘books’”’ is startling. 
The result of this method of training is 
that these children can ‘“‘bound”’ anything, 
give the capital of anything, because they 
know, not because they remember. 





“ JOHNNIE BEAR” SKETCHED BY A SECOND- 
GRADE GIRL 
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HOW THE TEACHERS STUDY 


To give the children a definite idea of cer- 
tain industries, teachers take them to visit 
neighboring shops and factories. To give 
the teachers a closer knowledge of what they 
teach, Superintendent Clifford makes journeys 
to outside places. The initial trip, Christ- 
mas, 1902, was to New Orleans. Fifteen 
teachers with Mr. Clifford and his family char- 
tered a tourist car. The cost of travel for 
each person was little more than the ordinary 
fare for a berth. The car had a stove in it. 
The party carried prepared food, and milk 
and cream which they kept cool by putting 
them on the platform. Roast potatoes, 
breakfast foods, hot soups, waffles, and syrup 
were part of the menu. A stop at St. Louis 
gave them a glimpse of that city. At New 
Orleans, they found luxurious quarters in an 
old mansion for seven, eight, and ten dollars 
a week, took two meals a day at an excellent 
restaurant for fifty cents a meal, and had a 
late salad supper at their rooms. They vis- 
ited the sugar and cotton plantations, the 
oyster bay and cannery at Biloxi, Mississippi, 
the sugar factories, the shipping-docks. The 
women went to the French opera; the men 
were entertained by the clubs and met there 
prominent Southerners, whose acquaintance 
was a delight. The trip took two weeks, cost 
very little, and added immeasurably to the use- 
fulness of every one who went. Mr. Thomas 
took seventy-five pictures, and, on his return, 
converted them into lantern-slides. The 
teachers who went on the trip always show 
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THE TEACHER OF A GEOGRAPHY CLASS EXPLAIN- 
ING THE PRODUCTS OF A REGION BY 
USING BOTTLES OF SEEDS 
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SKETCHING THE ORIOLE’S NEST IN THE BIRD 
ROOM OF A COUNCIL BLUFFS SCHOOL 
A combination of nature study and drawing 

















these pictures to the children that are study- 
ing the southern States. 

I heard one of these teachers give a New 
Orleans talk to the class. It did not contain 
a wasted word. Every picture had a distinct 
value. The levees of the Mississippi, the 
stately plantation homes, the bayous, cotton- 
fields, Negro cabins, Negro schoolrooms, the 
French city, the rice-fields—all these things 
were full of interest, because the teacher had 
studied her subject at first-hand, and was 
able to mingle illuminating anecdotes with 
facts. 

But facts are not all that the children gain 
from such talks. They learn also to sym- 
pathize with conditions that are strange to 
them. The teacher’s story of the generosity 
and hospitality of the New Orleans school 
superintendents, ‘‘real southern hospitality,” 
awoke a lively interest; het description of the 
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statue of Robert E. Lee, “‘a brave man loved 
by all broad-minded people,” evoked a spirit 
worth even more than “‘information.”’ 
Indeed, the results of the trip to New 
Orleans have been such that Mr. Clifford plans 
to secure trips to Mexico and to Cuba. Noth- 
ing is wanting but money. Many teachers 
cannot afford to educate themselves in this 
manner. If the city will, either by direct 
appropriation or by raising salaries, make 
possible many such expeditions, not ten per 
cent., but ninety per cent. of the teaching 
corps will be able to pass on to Council Bluffs 
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produced results that I have seen matched 
nowhere outside Indianapolis. 

Reading is taught by a system of phonics, 
and spelling-matches are frequently held, 
even matches in which the schools through- 
out the city compete with one another. Yet, 
with this regular work done better than ever 
before in the history of Council Bluffs schools, 
the last hour and a half of each day is given to 
the enjoyment of nature study and reading. 

Every school from the fourth grade up is 
supplied with a reading-list. Last September, 
500 children had library cards. In April of 
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THE LITTLE BOY IN THE CHAIR ILLUSTRATES THE COBBLER SONG BY GOING THROUGH THE 
MOTIONS BEFORE THE PRIMARY CLASS IN ENGLISH 


children what they themselves have gained 
from travel. 

Other studies than geography are taught 
by methods as enlightened as those already 
described. In arithmetic, one teacher was 
using a merchant’s actual weighing-slips 
to give her examples greater reality. Pen- 
manship is everywhere remarkably good. In 
the lower grades, written work for all subjects 
is kept in one large note-book in which no 
removals or wholesale erasures are permitted. 
The singing is assured, sweet-toned, well- 
modulated; the choice of material definitely 
assertive of what is uplifting. Mrs. Ingalls, 
the drawing supervisor, has, in four years, 


this year, 1,600 had library cards. Library 
records given in a local paper (April 15th) 
say: “Children lead in reading. The libra- 
rian’s report shows that, of reference books, 





the adults took 42 and the children 2; philo- 
sophy—adults, 52, children, 2;  religion— 
adults 26, children, 10; sociology—adults 


50, children 9. The children, however, took 
a much greater interest in natural science 
than their elders, for they took out 206 works 
on the subject, while the adults only called 
for 58. The children also took the greatest 
interest in works of general literature, calling 
for 331 volumes, while their elders used only 
227. The same was true also of history, the 
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children calling for 305 historical works and 
the adults 143. Of works of travel, the adults 
took out 95 books, while the children called 
for 180. The warin the East and other events 
caused the older people to call for 408 works 
of a geographical character, while only 48 
children needed any such aids. Of adult 
fiction works, there were 2,475 volumes taken 
out during the month by the adults, and only 
one by a child; but, of juvenile fiction, the little 
people demanded 1,555 volumes. The total 
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‘““My boy stained himself up to play Indian 
after one lecture,’ said a member of the 
Board. ‘He made a poor choice of pigments, 
and it was some time before we got him 
scrubbed off—but I wouldn’t have had him 
miss it for anything! He's trying to answer 
all the squirrel questions.” 

Squirrels in Council Bluffs (as in Madison, 
Wisconsin) are at home in the streets and 
parks, much loved and carefully protected. 
Mr. Seton noticed them from the hotel win- 


evant 
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PUPILS MAKING SAND-MAPS OF EUROPE 


The lesson is outlined on the blackboard 


number of books taken during the month 
was 6,368.”" The population is about 30,000. 

Lectures by men and women worth hearing 
give an impulse to the reading. Professor 
Vincent, of Chicago University, has been 
here once and is coming again. Mr. Bright 
has given the schools, teachers, and parents 
an account of a visit at Tuskegee, and Mr. 
Ernest Thompson Seton has opened for Coun- 
cil Bluffs children the way into a new world. 

‘“Mr. Seton came and was here two days,”’ 
said the superintendent. ‘‘During the two 
days he was here, he gave five lectures. The 
effect his visit had on our language-work is 
wonderful.” 


dow, and gave the children a set of questions 
about them. “If they can answer those,” 
he said, smiling, “‘they’ll know pretty much all 
there is to know about that kind of squirrel.”’ 

One result of Mr. Seton’s visit has been to 
make the children kind to animals. Another 
has been to strengthen their powers of 
observation. 


THE DEFECTS IN THE SCHOOLS 


What has been accomplished in Council 
Bluffs has been accomplished by work. “I 
feel that I must live a hundred years; we’ve 
just begun,”’ says Mr. Clifford. 

Council Bluffs is a laggard on physical train- 
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PLASTER COPIES OF THE RELIEFS FROM THE PEDIMENT OF THE PARTHENON, USED AS A SCHOOL- 
ROOM MODEL 


ing, and the taxpayers have not waked to the 
need of manual work in the schools. Mr. 
Clifford has instituted regular exercise periods, 
when children hang from horizontal ladders 
placed in the halls, or play vigorous games 
under the direction of inventive teachers. 
But there is no 1eal gymnasium in any of the 
buildings, and no scientific care or training of 
bodies, already marked by bad habits of 
posture and wrong breathing. Even in 
physiology lessens and in the lessons on grain 
products little is taught of wholesome foods. 
A vigorous start has been made in inexpensive 
hand-work in the lower grades, but not a car- 
penter’s tool, a bench, a bit of iron, not a single 
workshop is discoverable. There is little 
excuse for the mothers and none for the 
fathers in permitting this state of affairs. No 
naturally finer material ever fell into the 
schoolmaster’s hands than the boys and girls 
of the Council Bluffs high school. The 
teachers, from the high school corps through 
the kindergarten, are fine, forceful, attractive. 
There is not a “grafter” on the board of edu- 
cation. Every member is eager to improve 
the opportunities of the children. But till 


the whole community recognizes the good 
work that is being done, and demands better, 
these children will suffer for what many others 
are having. 

Already the influence of the city is spread- 
ing. Mr. Clifford sees always the hopeful 





side. The harder his work, the brighter his 
enthusiasm. Daily visiting, lecturing, plan- 
ning, experimenting for better results in every 
corner of his jurisdiction, he finds time to 
encourage the social part of the school life. 

When summer comes, he packs up cheer- 
fully, sends ahead five hundred pounds of 
freight, and begins his work at county insti- 
tutes. Here he shows the material used in 
the Council Bluffs schools, gives the talks on 
materials that he has given in grade meetings 
as models for the city teachers, and in the even- 
ing repeats the lantern lectures on ‘‘ Iowa,” 
on “Bee Culture,” on many subjects with 
which he has interested teachers and parents 
at home. He advises the teachers of the rural 
schools about starting collections, invents for 
them inexpensive ways of beginning, and 
inspires them to strike out for themselves. 
His hopefulness never flags; his appreciation 
of the support given his work by the board 
never fails; his belief that Council Bluffs will 
not rest till it has the best of everything is 
optimism itself. To him, the dark side exists 
only to prove how fast the city may create 
light. 

In Council Bluffs, in schools that a few 
years ago were no better than thousands of 
others, I found conditions so adapted, so 
infused with life, that every child was getting 
in ten minutes what once he might not have 
gained in a day. 
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DRAWINGS FROM GREEK RELIEFS USED IN THE SCHOOLROOM 















MODERN MURAL DECORATION, “ATHENS,” BY JOHN LA FARGE, IN THE WALKER ART GALLERY AT 
BOWDOIN COLLEGE 
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BY 


CHARLES H. CAFFIN 


HE past quarter of a century has wit- 
nessed in the United States a remark- 
able growth in the appreciation of 

the beautiful, as a thing not only desirable 
in itself, but necessary to the development 
both of communities and of individuals. The 
demand for beautiful things has created a sup- 
ply, and the supply has suggested a further 
demand, leading, in turn, to a finer method 
of satisfying it. 

But, though this rapidly spreading move- 
ment followed a period when the charms of 
beauty were little cared for and still less under- 
stood, I doubt if, anywhere in modern history, 
we can light upon a choicer example of the 
true relation of art to life than in the domestic 





architecture and furnishings of our Colonial 
period. The manor houseswhich still spot New 
England and the environs of New York and 
Philadelphia and are particularly numerous 
in Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia, attest, 
not only the refined taste of the builders and 
designers, but the habits of simple elegance 
that characterized the lives of the occupants. 
Other times and countries have produced far 
grander examples of artistic achievement, but 
none in which material art was so directly 
wedded to the art of living beautifully. It 
is an ideal to which our best efforts may well 
approximate. 

Moreover, in the early period of the repub- 
lic, the fervor of young nationalism expressed 
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THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS AT ST LOUIS 





itself in material beauty; but chiefly in the 
direction of public works. To this time 
belong the White House, the Treasury, and 
Patent Office buildings, and the central por- 
tion of the Capitol, at Washington; the Phila- 
delphia Mint; the Sub-Treasury and Custom 
House in New York; the Custom House at 
Boston, and the State House in the same city 
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Photographed by Detroit Photographic Co. 
SIMPLE ELEGANCE IN A HOTEL DINING-ROOM 


designed by Bulfinch; and the University of 
Virginia, of which the architect was. Thomas 
Jefferson. And even the second half of the 
nineteenth century was distinguished by a 
few notable esthetic efforts, such as the 
Gothic revival, which, in New York, produced 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral and Grace Church, by 
Renwick, and Trinity Church, by Upjohn, 
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THE LOW LIBRARY, OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK CITY, IS AN EXCELLENT EXAMPLE 
OF THE MODERN USE OF STRICTLY CLASSICAL ARCHITECTURE 
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while, in 1858, the dome of the Washington 
Capitol was completed by Walters. Other- 


wise, this period represents a decadence in 
public and private taste; characterized by the 
vulgar ostentation of the quickly and newly 
rich, by the smug respectability of people too 
busy with material affairs to have much con- 
cern for the graces of life, or by that higher 
form of Philistinism which limits the possi- 
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to architecture alone, since it is around this 
that all the other branches of art cluster. In 
its public and private buildings, you have the 
direct clue to a nation’s attitude toward 
beauty; they are essentials. 

The change toward greater appreciation of 
all the arts began when the influence of for- 
eign art found its way into this country, about 
1876, the occasion of the Centennial Exhibition 
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THE OLDER LIBRARIES UNMARKED BY DISTINCTION 
The entrance of the Astor Library, New York City 


bilities of culture to the moral and intellectual 
faculties. 

But the growth of appreciation of beautiful 
things in this country has been not merely a 
reaction from these conditions. It is a part 
of the wider problem, which has confronted the 
country, of replacing aristocratic ideals with 
an actual, working system of democracy. A 
system of collective culture has been gradually 
built up. This involved, at first, a general 
leveling, the loss of much that was precious. 
It is substituting a wide diffusion of benefits. 

In this review of the past, I have referred 


at Philadelphia. Yet, even before this, forces 
were quietly at work. A school of archi- 
tecture had been established in Boston in 
1866. The present buildings of the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy were completed; the Museum 
at Boston was erected; and the Metropolitan 
Museum was under way. Moreover, two archi- 
tects, Richard M. Hunt and H. H. Richard- 
son, had returned from studying at the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts, in Paris, and, being men of 
high ideals and broad knowledge, speedily 
became the leaders in a renaissance of taste. 

But the most direct influence was exerted 
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by the Exhibition. A large proportion of 


the visitors to the Exhibition received there 
for the first time an idea of what a picture 
and a statue really were, and of the infinite 
directions in which art may enter into the 
products of ordinary utility. 


Two conclusions 
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began at once to take shape: that beauty is 
desirable, and that the secrets of it must be 
learned from Europe and the Orient. Stu- 
dents began to turn longing eyes toward 
Diisseldorf, Munich, and Paris; merchants 
and manufacturers realized that they must 
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A striking and successful beautification of a church 
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THE OLDER STYLE OF PAINTING FOR MURAL DECORATION 
Commodore Perry at the Battle of Lake Champlain 
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AN EXAMPLE OF PAINTING TO-DAY 
Mural decoration, ‘‘Rome,’’ by Elihu Vedder, in Walker art gallery 
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THE CURIOUS BLENDING OF SEVERAL SCHOOLS 
OF ART IN THE SMOKING-ROOM OF THE 
NEW AMSTERDAM THEATRE 


Courtesy of Klaw & Erlanger 
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THE CHAVANNES MURAL DECORATIONS IN THE 
CORRIDOR OF THE BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Curtis & Cameron 
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emulate the artistic qualities of foreign 
products; and thousands of Americans, return- 
ing to their homes, became enthusiastic 
missionaries, spreading the news of what they 
had seen, and fully resolved to visit Europe as 
soon as their circumstances permitted. From 


this time onward, the tide of foreign travel 
rapidly increased, and, through artists and 
laity alike, a free interchange of relations with 
the Old World was established and increased. 
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DETAIL OF AN ARTISTIC BRONZE DOORWAY AT 
THE NEW AMSTERDAM THEATRE, NEW YORK 


At the close of the Exhibition, many of the 
foreign collections were presented to the city 
of Philadelphia; and these were installed in 
one of the permanent buildings of the exhibi- 
tion, becoming the nucleus of a permanent 
collection of industrial art. Nor was it long 
before the merchants and manufacturers 
realized that it was not enough to have exam- 
ples of artistic production, but that steps must 
be taken to learn how to produce them. Ac- 
cordingly, a School of Industrial Art was 


—————————————— 
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THE OLD STYLE OF COMMEMORATIVE SCULPTURE 
The hall of statuary in the national capital The Washington at Richmond 





THE BETTER SCULPTURE OF TODAY 
The Farragut, by St. Gaudens, at Madison Square, New York 
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AN OLD SOUTHERN HALLWAY, CHARMINGLY SIMPLE AND DIGNIFIED IN TASTE 


founded in Philadelphia, the first of its kind instruction that should be at once technical, 
in this country. It concentrated its efforts scientific, and artistic. Its course has been 


upon the textile branches, and aimed to give one of uninterrupted usefulness, and yet its 
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A SIMILAR OPPORTUNITY FOR BEAUTY, MARRED BY A FUSSY PROFUSION OF UNNECESSARY ORNAMENTS 
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THE IRRITATINGLY INTRICATE DECORATIONS 
OF AN OLD-STYLE PULLMAN SLEEPING-CAR 


students are disinclined to avail themselves 
of the opportunity of instruction in artistic 
design. A narrow notion of practicalness 
has limited their attention to the technical 
and scientific sides; and in this they have 
been encouraged by the attitude of the manu- 
facturers themselves. The latter, while recog- 
nizing the need of artistic designs, were com- 
pelled at first to look for them abroad, and, to 
a considerable extent, have continued to do 
so, thus placing a discount on original design 
in this country. 

It is satisfactory to turn from these inci- 
dental setbacks to the actual good which has 
come to us through the foreign influence. It 
has manifested itself through our artists, our 
art institutions, and the attitude of the public 
mind. The Paris schools of art—the best in 
the world—have become the Mecca of our 
students and the guide and inspiration of our 


local schools, whether attached to art insti- 
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tutions, such as those of the National Acad- 
emy, the Pennsylvania Academy, and the Art 
Institute of Chicago, or to the great universi- 
ties; or independent, like the Art Students’ 
League. Moreover, there are the schools of 
art, spread all over the country, which aie 
offering a thorough training to professional 
students, and making their influence felt upon 
thousands of others who are studying art only 
as a branch of general culture. So numerous 
are they, so numerously attended, and backed 
up, as they are, by elementary art instruction 
in the primary and high schools in many states, 
and by graduate courses in the universities, 
that a network of influences is being drawn 
over the country, which explains the rapid 
spread of a knowledge of, and interest in, art, 
and predicates, for the near future, a truly 
national regard for the claims of the beautiful. 

Such growth has been fostered by the 
increase of museums and the improvement in 
their management. As far as possible, they 
emulate the character of the great collections 
abroad, while attempting a great deal more 
in the direction of bringing their works of art 
to the notice and understanding of the people. 
Thus, from the great collections of prints, 
stored in the Lenox Library and the Boston 
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THE RESTFUL EFFECT OF SIMPLICITY IN 
THE RECENT FORMS 
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Museum of Fine Arts, frequent exhibitions 
are selected, and set forth with a scholarly 
thoroughness and regard for what people need 
to know in order properly to appreciate the 
exhibits, which make each occasion one of 
prastical usefulness. The Boston museum 
supplements this work by issuing, at intervals, 
hand-books to its separate departments, 
which, in lieu of the formal catalogue method, 
treat each subject in an enlightened and 
thoroughly attractive way. Other institu- 
tions, like the Pennsylvania Academy, the 
Chicago Art Institute, and the Cincinnati 
Museum, bring the value of their collections 
home to the intelligence of the public by regu- 
lar talks in the galleries, conducted hy artists. 

And this brings one to the vas. _ystem of 
lectures which overspreads the country, con- 
centrated in organizations like the Brooklyn 
Institute, the Drexel Institute in Philadelphia, 
and the Art Institute of Chicago—to mention 
only a few out of very many—and appear- 
ing sporadically in women’s clubs and in pub- 
lic and private schools. Moreover, the na- 
tional talent of acquisitiveness, one of the 
most conspicuous products of our educational 
system—when directed toward the study of 
art—has awakened thousands of people to the 


appreciation of the rdle which art should play 
in life. 

Countless homes reflect this in a greater 
propriety of decoration and furnishing than 
formerly; and, from the home, it has passed 


into the street. Churches, hotels, theatres, 
office buildings, are being erected on all sides 
with, at least, a consideration for beauty of 
design and fittings. Commerce employs this 
element of beauty to emphasize its own dig- 
nity and importance, and has discovered in it 
an asset not to be ignored. Even a regard 
for that larger element of design, which 
includes the planning of total effects, has 
begun to penetrate the public consciousness. 
At the Chicago Exposition, it was seen how a 
concentration of effect and a union of similar- 
ity with difference conduced to the grandeur 
of the scene. Moreover, while the individual- 
ism of our democratic institutions may never 
admit of such gigantic large effects as Napo- 
leon I.and Napoleon III. created in Paris, there 
is already a feeling abroad, as evidenced in 
the various municipal art commissions, to do 
something to modify the rampancy of inde- 
pendent action in building. And this new 
development of civic pride has reached right 
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up to the top, and effected a complete change 
in the attitude of the national government 
toward the erection of federal buildings. A 
thoroughly trained supervising architect, with 
a corps of first-class assistants, and the sub- 
stitution of public competition for political 
influence, have resulted, of late years, in an 
extraordinary improvement in the character 
of these buildings. They are signal examples 
of the way in which the wealth and power of 
the country is expressing itself through artistic 
means. 

The wealth of individuals is also being 
expended upon art. New York is rivaling 
London and Paris as a market for works of art, 
and Americans are among the pluckiest and 
most persistent buyers in the auction rooms 
abroad. But I prefer to dwell upon the 
public-spirited generosity, which, through gifts 
or loans to museums, or by frequent loans to 
exhibitions, brings these treasures within 
reach of the enjoyment of the masses. Nowhere 
is the pride of possession shared with other 
people in so truly a democratic way as in this 
country. The annual attendance at such 
galleries as those of the Carnegie Institute 
at Pittsburg, of the Pennsylvania Academy, 
and of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, ap- 
proximates three hundred thousand persons, 
while that of the Metropolitan Museum is 
proportionately larger. Moreover, innumer- 
able loan exhibitions are held regularly in the 
smaller cities. From these facts, it is evident 
that the results of this generosity are incal- 
culably great. 

Indeed, to sum up the situation in this coun- 
try: our progress in the arts, instead of being 
state-aided and aristocratic, is essentially 
democratic. The secret of its rapid growth is 
that it is rooting itself widely in the con- 
sciousness of the people. Perhaps, in some 
respects, it has got upon the nation’s nerves. 
But the people, guided by public instruction 
and private study, and assisted in their newly 
aroused interest by the munificence of the 
rich, are being drawn more and more toward 
an appreciation of the beautiful, while a band 
of highly trained artists stands by to give 
effect to their demands. Nor is it to be alto- 
gether regretted that a wholesome savor of 
Philistinism abounds. It is a _ necessary 
ingredient of democracy, and may save us 
from reaching that extreme altitude of artistic 
perfection on the other side of which is rapid 
descent. 
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HOSE who can, do; those who can’t, 
teach.”” This cynical epigram sums 
up an opinion which has_ been 
common for centuries—and often with 
too much justification; for, except in rare 
instances, education has been entrusted to 
fifth- or sixth-rate persons. Almost any- 
body who had shown no aptitude in par- 
ticular used to be deemed good enough to fill 
a pulpit or to teach school. Education fell 
into similar peril with the Ten Command- 
ments; men supposed that they had done 
their whole duty toward it when they 
acknowledged its importance. Writers called 
the little red schoolhouse the palladium of our 
liberties; orators boasted of our school system 
as of Niagara. And yet during the first half 
of the nineteenth century education did not 
keep pace with the needs of the American 
people. A flood of illiterate immigration 
was pouring in; our native population multi- 
plied; democracy, which, above all other 
forms of government, requires an educated 
electorate, was spreading in all directions, 
and throwing on the ignorant responsibilities 
for which they had had no training; but free 
America lagged far behind despotic Germany 
in providing education for high and low. 
The rise to wealth and influence of large 
numbers of self-made men encouraged a 
popular belief that much schooling was a hin- 
drance to success. The barefoot boy might 
hope to be congressman, or governor, or 
possibly president—he would certainly know 
how to make money—while the college gradu- 
ate was wasting his life in a futile search for 
the lost digamma. Politicians, themselves 
for the most part uneducated, flattered the 
prejudice of the masses by insinuating that 
higher education created an ‘‘aristocracy of 


intelligence”: true democrats ought to toler- 
ate no sort of aristocracy, and, after all, was 
it not treasonable to suggest that the blind 
intuition of these masses was not fully 


competent to decide the most intricate ques- 
tions of finance, commerce, or diplomacy, 
about which they knew nothing? 

The sudden and unparalleled material 
expansion of the country served further to 
draw young men at the earliest moment into 
the vortex of practical life, and the questions 
of slavery and secession gradually over- 
shadowed all others. 

Not only were new multitudes needing to 
be taught, but the bounds of knowledge 
had been marvelously extended. Two gener- 
ations of scientists had heaped up vast stores 
of new facts; the doctrine of evolution was 
offering a new interpretation of the universe, 
and Charles Darwin was demonstrating a 


method by which all knowledge could be. 


tested and unified. Mankind stood on the 
threshold of a new epoch. Only education 
lagged behind. Our American colleges, like 
the British universities, harbored some ex- 
cellent scholars, but most of the workers 
of this revolution dwelt outside of the aca- 
demic pale. 

The close of the Civil War in 1865 forced 
to the front the long-postponed problem of 
American higher education. The produc- 
tion of wealth received an enormous impetus. 
The application of science to industry called 
for great numbers of experts, and the rapid 
growth of the Columbia School of Mines, 
of the Sheffield Scientific School, and of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
showed that this demand would be met. 
The ease with which technological institu- 
tions sprang up, and the great prizes which 
their graduates might hope to win, made still 
more dubious the future of colleges devoted 
to the humane studies, to the higher teaching 
of the sciences, and to research. In 1700, in 
1800, perhaps even as late as 1840, the 
American college had fairly fulfilled its 
mission: after 1865 the question was whether 
it could be transformed to supply the new 
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needs, which were immense. The election of 
Charles William Eliot to the presidency of 
Harvard, on May 19, 1869, gave the answer. 

Mr. Eliot was only thirty-five years old, 
a Bostonian, descended from a typically 
Boston family, in which his grandfather was 
what used to be called a merchant prince, 
and his father served Massachusetts as a 
congressman and Harvard College as treasurer. 
Mr. Eliot himself, graduating second in the 
class of 1853, was appointed the next year 
tutor in mathematics in the College. From 
1858 to 1863 he was assistant professor of 
mathematics and chemistry in the Lawrence 
Scientific School; then he spent two years in 
Europe, studying chemistry and education; 
next, at the opening of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, in 1865, he was 
appointed professor of chemistry, and taught 
there until his call to Harvard, except for a 
year’s absence in France. Traditional ser- 
vice to Harvard, membership in that social 
set in Boston on which the College chiefly 
depended foi counsel and support, the exact 
training of a man of science, an unmatched 
acquaintance with educational methods at 
home and abroad—these were evident qualifi- 
cations, but they would not have sufficed 
without his remarkable personality. 

What this was, few understood in 1869. 
His ability nobody doubted—it was already 
so conspicuous that it had brought him the 
offer of the treasurership of one of the great 
mill corporations, which he fortunately de- 
clined. Some critics found in him the tra- 
ditional chill of the Boston Brahmin, others 
the intellectual hardness which they regarded 
as inseparable from the man of science. 
Above all, he was full of ideas on education 
which clashed with the existing standard. 
He had the habit of telling unpleasant truths 
without mincing phrases, as if he were stating 
incontrovertible formulas in geometry. His 
opponents thought him dogmatic, arbitrary, 
Opinionated; his adherents sometimes ac- 
cepted his views as one accepts the binomial 
theorem, not because it inspires zeal, but 
because to deny it would argue folly. He 
refused even to appear to conciliate. 

Thus, whilst the election to the Harvard 
presidency was still pending, he printed in 
the Atlantic Monthly two articles on ‘‘The 
New Education,” in which he laid bare, as 
with a surgeon’s knife, the inadequacy of the 
existing system, and spared neither preju- 
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dices, interests nor traditions. As if to prove 
that no selfish consideration could weigh 
with him, he criticised as follows the custom 
of choosing college presidents almost ex- 
clusively from the ministry. ‘‘As a class,” 
he said, ‘‘ministers are as fit to be suddenly 
transferred to the 'vench at forty-five or fifty 
years of age as they are to be put at the head 
of large educational establishments. The 
legal profession would be somewhat astonished 
at such an intrusion. Yet in their capacity 
of trustees, lawyers and men of business are 
constantly putting clergymen into the highest 
posts of the profession of education, which is 
thus robbed of its few prizes and subjected 
to such an indignity as soldiers feel when 
untried civilians are put over their heads.” 

When this article appeared, the favorite 
candidate of the overseers and alumni was a 
minister, Dr. A. P. Peabody; but the Harvard 
Corporation elected Mr. Eliot, and the over- 
seers, after once refusing to concur, at last 
reluctantly gave their consent. A chill set- 
tled on the Harvard world; suspense, as if a 
calamity hung over it. Mr. Eliot was dreaded 
as an iconoclast: Dr. Peabody’s supporters 
felt chagrined that their candidate, whom 
everybody loved, had been beaten by an 
unpopular outsider. The orthodox feared 
that he would make Harvard irreligious. 
The devotees of those venerable wall-flowers, 
Latin, Greek, and Mathematics, believed that 
he would bestow all his favors on parvenu 
sciences, history, and modern languages, 
which had only their youth and novelty to 
commend them. Many of the alumni felt a 
vague apprehension that change meant injury. 
To offset this various opposition, Mr. Eliot 
had neither personal magnetism nor a per- 
suasive manner. He relied on the rightness 
of his views to win acceptance in the end; 
until then, he could wait in patience. Never 
did a masterful leader begin his work under 
less smiling personal conditions. 

At the summit of a splendid career we do 
well to remember its difficult beginning. 
The world has grown so accustomed to 
President Eliot’s success that it can scarcely 
believe there was ever a time when it seemed 
doubtful whether he could succeed; and 
Harvard men now shower upon him their 
admiration and gratitude, gladly forgetting 
that their fathers regarded his election as a 
menace. So runs the record of greatness 
everywhere. Eliot, the reformer of American 
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education, like Lincoln, the savior of the 
American Union, like Cavour, the creator of 
United Italy, like Bismarck, the welder of the 
German Empire, must overcome misunder- 
standings and detraction, then compel un- 
willing attention, and, last, survive unbour.ded 
enthusiasm. 

Harvard College, the instrument through 
which President Eliot’s personality was to 
express itself, was in 1869 rather a nonde- 
script institution. It had the prestige of age, 
and of educating a large number of the 
public men, authors, and scholars who had 
flourished in New England since 1636. But it 
was neither businesslike in organization nor 
up to date in teaching. Of its 1,043 students 
in the spring of 1869, 529 were undergraduates 
—members of the College proper, or Aca- 
demic department. The Law and Medical 
schools had respectively 138 and 308 students, 
the Divinity School 19, the Scientific School 
41. A School of Dentistry had just been 
established. But, although Harvard called 
itself a university, it lacked coherence and 
unity ; it was rather a collection of ill-organized 
departments, loosely held together by a com- 
mon name. And, after all, what form should 
the American university take? Racial anal- 
ogy pointed to Oxford and Cambridge; 
educational sympathies—at least, on the part 
of the progressive men in the Harvard 
faculty—looked toward Gottingen and Berlin. 
Mr. Eliot, however, insisted that the new 
institution must be American. ‘‘A_ uni- 
versity, in any worthy sense of the term,” 
he wrote, ‘‘must grow from seed. It can 
not be transplanted in full leaf and bearing. 
It cannot be run up, like a cotton-mill, in six 
months, to meet a quick demand. Neither 
can it be created by an energetic use of the 
inspired editorial, the advertising circular, 
and the frequent telegram. Numbers do not 
constitute it, and no money can make it 
before its time.”’ 

Accordingly, President Eliot’s task was 
twofold: to introduce a uniform and efficient 
administration, and to raise the standard of 
instruction to the levcl of the best. The 
Medical School had its own treasury, its 
private Commencement, and complete self- 
government. It resisted fiercely the proposal 
that its funds should be administered by the 
University treasurer, and that its acts should 
be controlled by the Harvard Corporation. 
“How isit? I should like to ask,’’said Dr. 





at one of the stormy Faculty meetings, ‘‘that 

his Faculty has gone on for eighty years man- 
aging its own affairs and doing it well—and 
now within three or four months it is proposed 
to change all our modes of carrying on the 
school? !t seems very extraordinary, and I 
should like to know how it happens.” “‘I 
can answer Dr. ’s question very easily,” 
replied Mr. Eliot: ‘‘ There is a new president.” 
And within two years the ‘‘bland, grave 
young man,”’ as Dr. Holmes called him, had 
brought the government of the Medical School 
into harmony with the University. He 
wrought a similar reform at the Law School, 
and none too soon, for, under the direction of 
its three aged professors, it had the slackness, 
the garrulity, the drowsiness, the inertia of 
old age. ‘‘ Well, I declare!’’ exclaimed Gov- 
ernor Washburn, when Mr. Eliot paid his 
first official visit to the Law School; ‘‘the 
President of Harvard College in Dane Hall! 
This is a new sight.”” Within a year C. C. 
Langdell had begun his splendid work of 
revolutionizing not only the Harvard Law 
School, but the teaching of law. Similarly, 
the legal control of the great University 
Museum passed from the hands of outside 
trustees into those of the Harvard Corpora- 
tion. Member by member, the unification 
of the institution was completed, and the 
President of Harvard ceased to be regarded as 
an intruder at the meetings of any of its 
Faculties. 

Under the centralized administration, Har- 
vard became not a federation of sovereign 
departments, but a group of specialized 
organs, resembling the departments of the 
National Government, directly responsible 
to the executive. They have their separate 
budgets under the care of the University 
Treasurer; they manage their own affairs, 
independently of each other, but not of the 
central authority, which takes care to har- 
monize interests, to lessen friction, to prevent 
the wasteful duplication of studies from 
which the English universities have suffered— 
above all, to inspire every part of the organism 
with a common ideal. The result is a uni- 





.versity administration adapted to rapidly 


expanding needs, and thoroughly American 
in type. 

But the great task was educational, not 
administrative. President Eliot’s fundamen- 
tal purpose was to extend the elective 
system, which had been tried half-heartedly 
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off and on for forty years. The old theory 
was that all youths must take the same 
amount of Latin, Greek, and Mathematics— 
as if one medicine could cure all diseases. 
But the elective system approached students 
as individuals, not as masses, and it argued 
that it would be as logical to feed equatorial 
Negroes on blubber and Nova Zemblans on 
bananas as not to recognize that different 
youths thrive best on different studies. 
Education, the reformer urged, should mean 
the educing, or drawing out, of power, not the 
cramming in of facts; consequently, the 
educator’s duty is to discover the bent of 
each of his pupils, and to develop that to the 
utmost. By 1869, the historical reasons for 
giving the classics and mathematics a mo- 
nopoly had lost their force; for it was no 
longer true that only through them could the 
best intellectual discipline be attained. At 
any rate, unless the College was to dwindle 
into a training-school for a handful of classical 
philologists and mathematicians, it had to 
recognize that various gifts and aptitudes 
called for various teaching. The educator, 
like the master of the dykes in Holland, 
decides how much water shall flow in, where 
locks shall be constructed, and how, by ex- 
tending the network of channels, new areas 
can be rendered fertile. President Eliot saw 
to it that the stream of what we may, in 
truth, call the New Learning—natural science, 
history, economics, sociology, fine arts, 
modern languages and psychology—should be 
admitted freely. The range of instruction was 
broadened as fast as the revenues allowed. 
Specialization broke up the routine of the 
teachers, and led to the offering of advanced 
courses, out of which the Graduate School 
evolved. The standard of admission was 
raised; written examinations replaced oral, 
and lectures, whenever feasible, recitations. 

That truth should be the final aim of edu- 
cation, and that without liberty the attain- 
ment of truth is thwarted, became the guiding 
principle at Harvard. Students were treated 
as men; the old-fashioned discipline, derived 
from a theological age when the pious labored 
to discover the largest number of ways of 
transgression, was revised. Students man- 
aged their own dining-halls, and in their social 
affairs suffered less and less interference 
from above. Order and decorum increased 
Proportionately. At length, compulsory 
attendance at morning prayers was abolished. 
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half- 


Everybody knew that the gallop, 
dressed, to chapel, the inattentive moments 
passed in the pews, the haste of the minister, 
one eye fixed on his watch and the other 
lifted to heaven (so to speak), and the rush 
for breakfast before the last amen had died 
away, did not constitute worship. Never- 
theless, the abolition of this devotional pre- 
tense gave persons who mistake the letter 
for the spirit a chance to accuse Harvard of 
irreligion; which they further improved when 
Harvard cut the last sectarian tie, and adopted 
the plan of engaging eminent clergymen 
of different sects to conduct the religious 
exercises, which were all voluntary. Uni- 
tarian Harvard had been to those persons 
anathema, but an unsectarian Harvard— 
not even the Hebrew could supply a word 
to characterize that! A system must be 
diabolical by which Episcopalian students 
ran the risk of sitting under Phillips Brooks 
for a fifth of the college year; or Congre- 
gationalists under Lyman Abbott and George 
Gordon; or Baptists under President Faunce; 
or Methodists under Bishop Vincent. Still, 
the plan quickly justified itself, and it has 
since been adopted even in institutions which 
originally cited it as a proof of Harvard’s 
impiety. The truth is that a denominational 
university will either become obsolete, or 
its existence will prove that those who teach 
and those who study in it have not truth as 
their object. Sectarians will resort to such 
an institution to be inoculated with a special 
brand of theology, reversing the process of 
persons who now resort to Pasteur hospitals 
to be cured, or rendered immune, of hydro- 
phobia or of anthrax. 

In the professional schools, President Eliot 
had to work out another problem—how to 
produce physicians, lawyers, clergymen, 
teachers, who should be, not only experts in 
their chosen vocations, but educated men. In 
1869 a certificate of good moral character 
sufficed to admit to the Law School or to the 
Medical School; the attendance on either was 
irregular, the instruction unmethodical. Proof 
that so many months had been passed in the 
office of a doctor, or a lawyer, was equivalent 
to time passed in a school; and the examination 
for a degree had no terrors. Now all the pro- 
fessional schools (except the Dental) are 
graduate schools; they exact a continuous 
residence of three years, and confer their 
degrees only after a winnowing examination. 
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The Divinity School, which was formerly 
a Unitarian seminary, is now a theological 
school, where theologies, creeds, and rituals 
are studied scientifically, without sectarian 
bias. Finally, the Graduate School itself, 
whick offers the highest instruction in science 
and arts, has been created and nurtured until 
now it numbers more than two-thirds as 
many students as Harvard College had in 
1869. 

By this growth, activity and change 
Harvard has become a university, fitted to 
train and send out experts of every variety 
into a world requiring experts more than 
ever before. The Harvard of 1904 is better 
able, through its many organs, to serve the 
needs of today than the smaller Harvard of 
1869 was to serve the needs of that :day. 
But most significant of all has been the evolu- 
tion of the American university as the truest 
expression of the enlightenment and aspira- 
tions of our age. In other periods, the ideals 
of a people have found expression in a political 
or military system, in arts or literature, or in 
religion; the university, of which Harvard has 
been the pioneer and the type, has risen in our 
era of unparalleled industrial progress as a 
proof that other forces, other aims, besides 
those miscalled practical, have stirred the 
American people. It has risen even while 
enormous wealth has threatened to fix ma- 
terialism in our hearts and to enthrone 
plutocracy, the vulgarest form of dominion, 
over our political and social life. Modern 
industrialism was bound to have experts, but 
it might have procured them from techno- 
logical schools, had not Harvard, under 
President Eliot, insisted on a college education 
as a prerequisite to professional training. The 
American public, despite its mania for haste, 
has acquiesced in this condition, but for which 
universities as we know them might not 
exist: in their stead, we might have had the 
alternative—schools for specialists, and col- 
leges frequented chiefly by prospective teach- 
ers and bookworms, with possibly, if the terms 
were not too arduous, a leaven of loafers 
and athletes. But now the university is 
coming to touch life at all points. Out of it 
issue not only the lawyers, clergymen, and 
physicians, as of old, but the new sorts of 
philanthropists, the students of social con- 
ditions, the cleansers of the prisons and the 
slums, the economists. Money-making is 
still the foible of the American people, and yet 


none but the most foolish or the vulgarest of 
millionaires now pretend to sneer at the value 
of a university training: many of the self- 
made plutocrats found colleges, or give 
freely to them, and nearly all send their sons 
to college. 

That the university, as evolved at Harvard, 
is typically American, in the sense that it 
gives free play to those ideals which the best 
Americans cherish, needs no demonstrétion. 
The deepest American craving is for liberty. 
The strongest American belief, the cornerstone 
of democracy, is the worth of the individual 
man. To lead individual men in the paths 
of perfection is, in truth, the aim of democ- 
racy, as it should be of every kind of educa- 
tion and of all religions. To substitute 
tolerance for bigotry, free speech and free 
judgment for a censored conformity, devotion 
to the spirit for devotion to a sect, and 
loyalty to justice for loyalty to a party—these 
are the implications bound up in the ideal 
Americanism, however far its actual mani- 
festations may fall skort. It is because 
Harvard has been the first to embody these in 
rising to the university plane that she has 
become the typical American university. 
Money could not do this; neither could a 
splendid tradition: only a clear divination that _ 
Liberty and Truth are indivisible essentials 
of Americanism, and a firm resolve to realize 
them in such ways as fit a university, could 
bring this to pass. 

If any oné doubts, let him remember that 
during the first half of the nineteenth century 
Yale regularly outnumbered Harvard. In 
1825, Yale had 470 students and Harvard 
only 407: in 1839, Yale had 608 and Harvard 
442; but, six years later, Harvard had risen 
to 600, and Yale had only 588; and from that 
time, although Yale for a while dogged 
Harvard’s heels, she steadily fell behind, and 
now ranks only seventh or eighth in attend- 
ance and resources. The reason is obvious. 
Harvard was willing to sacrifice everything 
for liberty, whether of worship, instruction, 
or choice of studies; whereas, Yale clung to 
sectarianism in religion and to conservatism 
in education. Yale stood by her ideals 
valiantly; but in the long run these are not 
the ideals of the American people, and of late 
years, under the guidance of a modern leader, 
Yale has been getting rid of them as ex- 
peditiously and as quietly as possible. 

To claim that Harvard deserves the sole 























credit for revolutionizing the higher education 
in America would be unjust. Many institutions 
have helped in the work—some by going 
forward along trails of their own, some by 
standing still and so furnishing the progressive 
with a fixed point from which to measure 
their advance. The opening of Johns Hop- 
kins in 1876 gave graduate instruction every- 
where a great impetus. But whoever reads 
President Eliot’s annual reports since 1869 
will follow step by step the actual gain, will 
see new questions raised, new possibilities 
opened; and will scarcely fail to wonder now 
at the effectiveness with which Mr. Eliot 
masters a detail and now at the clearness 
with which he foresees what must be done 
years beyond the present. The fiercest de- 
bates have been fought over his proposals, 
and he has had to vanquish not only the 
champions of the conservatives in the colleges, 
but of the old education down to the primary 
school and to the kindergarten. For a uni- 
versity is not a balloon, to be inflated and sent 
up in the air, with no further connection with 
the earth; it is a growth, a tree, a large tree, 
like oak or redwood, requiring ample soil for 
its roots, and plenty of air and sunshine for its 
branches. Its soil is the secondary schools. 
So Harvard could advance no faster than 
they could supply students, and they, in turn, 
depended on the lower schools. It took 
fully ten years before the secondary schools 
began to readjust themselves to the new 
university requirements; but the readjust- 
ment, being regulated from the top, will be 
permanent. Sixty years ago, Horace Mann 
made a noble effort to improve the school 
system, and in part he succeeded; but his 
work did not last; the leader, not the runners 
in the middle or at the tail end of a race, set 
the pace. 

Thus, with Harvard College for his fulcrum, 
President Eliot has lifted American education 
to a higher plane. He himself has paid 
hearty tribute to the men who aided him; 
he has even spoken as if the great principles 
of the reform were so well understood in 1865 
that they needed only to be given a chance in 
order to prosper; but, as we find on looking 
back that every inch of advance had to be 
struggled for, and that President Eliot led the 
attack and has borne the brunt of the fight- 
ing, we infer that he was indispensable. The 
historian can no more picture the regeneration 
of American education without him, than the 
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resurrection of Prussia without the vitalizing 
hand of Stein. 

Power like President Eliot’s has hitherto 
worked in other spheres than education. 
In the Middle Ages, it created a vast ecclesi- 
astical organization; more recently, it has 
usually found its medium in statesmanship. 
Had Mr. Eliot been born a Briton, he would 
probably have been a prime minister; for he 
possesses in the highest degree command of an 
infinitude of details andof the broadest general 
principles. He sees visions and knows that 
where there is no vision the people perish; 
but nobody would mistake him for a visionary. 
Set him down in a little Maine fishing village, 
and he presently learns the occupation, in- 
come, ai:d needs of every villager, and has 
thought out ways to help them; let him pre- 
side at an educational or other congress, and 
he will outline a programme to daunt the 
bravest idealists. As British premier, he 
might have rivaled Gladstone himself in 
explaining the finicalities of a budget, or in 
launching a novel policy; or he would have 
equaled Pitt, beset at home by doubters and 
abroad by a terrific foe, in pursuing, unshaken, 
the course on which he believed national 
salvation depended. But, although he be- 
longs by his capacity with statesmen of this 
calibre, we can hardly suppose that the 
longest public experience would have taught 
him the politician’s finesse which Gladstone 
and Lincoln had almost by nature; for during 
more than half of his administration the 
criticism oftenest passed on him by his 
opponents was ‘“‘lack of tact.’’ They com- 
plained that he paid scant respect to tradition ; 
that he dismissed the incompetent without 
pity, and engaged their successors without 
graciousness; that he went out of his way to 
utter comments which, even if they were 
true, had better be left unsaid; that, owing to 
his brusqueness, possible benefactors of Har- 
vard were kept busy writing codicils to revoke 
their bequests—a loss to the College and 
bother to those old gentlemen. Once the news 
spread that an irascible Bostonian, piqued 
by the President’s manner, had decided to 
send his son to Yale. Evidently, Harvard 
would soon be stranded, without money and 
without students. 

The new generation smiles to hear these 
bits of antediluvian history; for it remembers 
that under Mr. Eliot the funds have increased 
by $20,000,000, the attendance has quad- 
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rupled, while the population of the country 
has only doubled, and the College has survived 
even the absence of that Bostonian’s unfortu- 
nate son. Such things reveal, however, one 
sort of antagonism the young president had 
to encounter; how far the difficulty sprang 
from his masterful manner may be left 
for future biographers to decide. Reformers 
and rose-water rarely go together. In the 
early years that indomitable young man, bent 
on remodeling so ancient an institution as 
education, combated by the hostility of the 
ablest devotees of tradition, held himself 
taut, ready to repel an attack from any 
direction. He had to be self-reliant, or he 
could never have fought through to victory. 
He was possibly too. preoccupied with the vast 
issues at stake to heed those little amenities 
which minimize the daily friction of life. 
The typical college president was a benevolent 
old gentleman, who taught ethics or Bible 
history, and took a grandpaternal interest 
in all the students. Mr. Eliot had too much 
to do to be sociable, and the students were 
fast growing too numerous for any officer to 
know all of them even by name. So the 
contrast between his irresponsiveness and the 
legendary cordiality of his predecessors did 
not help his popularity. Gray-haired gradu- 
ates remembered President Quincy’s Sunday 
evenings, at which students were welcome 
and the Misses Quincy dispensed doughnuts. 
It made an undergraduate feel of some ac- 
count to have President Quincy ask after his 
parents and grandparents and various collat 
eral branches of the family. Many a younger 
graduate cherished the name of President 
Walker, who had a wonderful way of stirring 
the moral nature of young men. But Presi- 
dent Eliot provided neither doughnuts nor 
heart-to-heart talks, and more than one class 
passed through college under the impression 
that he had no liking for students. 

But he won his victory long ago, and now 
most of the educators in America are with 
him; those who still assail his theories no 
longer attack him personally. At Cambridge 
one hears only reports of his popularity; and 
whenever he speaks in public, the telegraph 
carries his words over the land. He is not less 
emphatic than formerly, but his critics have 
learned that they can not silence his prin- 
ciples by impugning his tact. You can 


quote no syllable of his meant to placate or 
flatter or mislead—by his straightforward- 
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ness, not less than by the reasonableness of 
his views, he has triumphed. He has always 
told the public what he thinks, not what he 
thinks the public wants to hear. And now 
no other American commands such influence 
over the thoughtful. What a change! 

In spite of his straightforward acts and 
speech, President Eliot is constantly mis- 
interpreted. The most contradictory state- 
ments are made about him. You will be told 
that the President is Harvard University, 
ruling autocratically every school, faculty, 
and department; but if you search the records, 
you will find that measures which Mr. Eliot 
declared to be indispensable required five, ten, 
fifteen years to pass reluctant Faculties, or 
that some of these measures have been 
shelved, others amended beyond recognition, 
while others are still waiting. At Faculty 
meetings, it is said, the President, far from 
stifling free discussion, allows so much of it 
that less and less business is done. Ten 
years is reckoned fast for the passage of im- 
portant legislation; yet, if you visit the 
President’s office, you will find two minutes 
ample for despatching your errand. 

Freedom of speech he sets foremost in teach- 
ing, as in discussions. No Harvard teacher 
has been forced to conform to prescribed 
opinions. Each professor’s lecture-room is 
his castle. Insincerity hasnoexcuse. Hence 
the fullest individual expression; hence, also, 
contradictions which sometimes mislead the 
partisans of uniformity. A single depart- 
ment may have exponents of pedantry, 
scholarship, spirituality, and snobbery —a 
hubbub of voices, confusing to the listener. 
But if the pedant and the snob creep in as 
concomitants of a system of freedom, they 
must be borne for the sake of the benefits 
which only freedom can confer. 

Mr. Eliot resorted to publicity as the ally 
of freedom. He seems to have adopted 
Emerson’s maxim, ‘‘Light is the best police- 
man.” Beginning with his Inaugural Ad- 
dress, which, with the preceding essay in 
The Atlantic Monthly, constitutes the corner- 
stone of the new education, he spoke out 
frankly. In each of his annual reports he 
laid bare the actual state of the University, 
glossing no defects,.ignoring no needs. If an 
experiment failed, he said so. At first, the 
graduates were puzzled, and some, at least, 
hinted that it was hardly loyal to expose 
Alma Mater’s weakness. Others criticized 
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as undignified the perennial begging: ‘‘ Prexy’s 


passing round the hat again’ was a 
common remark, tinged a little with sar- 
casm thirty years ago. But the President’s 
confidence was not misplaced. Ere long 
the graduates were rallying to support the 
College as they had never done before; they 
felt that they knew what was going on there, 
and did not simply content themselves with 
reminiscences of their own student days. 
The public, too, began to follow with intelli- 
gent interest the progress of this institution; 
and, needless to say, those reports were 
eagerly conned in other colleges, for emulation 
or warning, according as local ideals pointed 
forward or back. 

This publicity has entailed some misunder- 
standing. Owing to the Harvard habit of 
speaking out, the public sometimes falls into 
the error of thinking that evils, which, in fact, 
exist everywhere, are peculiar to Harvard. 
When Mr. Adams shows up the illiteracy of 
Freshmen entrance themes at Harvard, or 
Professor Lowell calls attention to the 
increase in expensive private dormitories, 
outsiders forget that similar, or worse, con- 
ditions afflict other colleges. When news- 
papers repeat the old misstatement that 
Harvard is “‘the rich man’s college,” they 
rarely mention that other institutions officially 
maintain for their millionaire youths dormi- 
tories modeled after the luxury of New York 
plutocrats. But the spirit which welcomes 
criticism, even though it may be inaccurate or 
maliciously false, is the only healthy one for 
man or institution. Scores of college presi- 
dents have lived and died during Mr. Eliot’s 
thirty-five years, and the public scarcely 
remembers their names—much less did it 
know or care what their views were on any 
subject. He, from the first, by the simple 
methods of truth and frankness, forced every 
one to heed; and now whatever he utters is 
borne along by the momentum of his having 
been right so often. 

But the success of reforms depends on the 
character of those who carry them out. 
What avails a heavenly theory, if the most 
worldly agents are to apply them? Mr. 
Eliot has had to choose for Harvard a corps 
of teachers and other. officers outnumbering 
many times the whole force between 1636 and 
1869. How has he succeeded? Early in his 
career he drew into his service Charles Eliot 
Norton, Charles F, Dunbar, and C. C. Lang- 
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dell—men for whom no other American 
university has yet been so fortunate as to 
secure counterparts—and, although to specify 
any of those now in harness may seem in- 
vidious, yet, as examples of Mr. Eliot’s sagac- 
ity, we may mention Professors William 
James, Farlow, Trowbridge, Pickering, Royce, 
Francke, Toy, Mutinsterberg, Goodale, and 
Carver, men educated either in the pre-Eliot 
Harvard or in other institutions. He has 
made her teaching staff not merely national, 
but cosmopolitan, so that it now includes 
graduates of all important American colleges 
and of several foreign universities, pouring 
into Harvard a stream of experts with differ- 
ent ideas, new ideas, perhaps better ideas. 
What a contrast with the Harvard faculty of 
forty years ago, when all but one of its mem- 
bers were Harvard graduates! Mr. Eliot, 
moreover, has not only secured the men he 
wished, but he has kept them, in spite of 
offers—sometimes of very large offers—from 
other institutions. Since 1869, no professor 
in Harvard College has resigned to accept a 
position of the same grade elsewhere; but 
deans and heads of departments elsewhere 
have eagerly accepted his call to a lower 
position here. Of President Eliot it may 
be said, ‘‘ He never lost a Harvard gun’’—the 
surest proof of her primacy under his leader- 
ship. One thinks of him as of a champion 
chess-player, playing many games at once, 
and reaching out and taking his competitors’ 
best pieces when he wants them. 

Sagacity in choosing men of ability, and 
fairness in dealing with them, account for 
the large share of eminent teachers Mr. Eliot 
has brought to Harvard. It is still true that 
professors prefer this atmosphere of fairness, 
independence, and liberty to the higher 
salaries in universities where opinions have 
to be trimmed to suit the prejudices of 
plutocratic founders or sectarian trustees. 
Men are promoted at Harvard whether they 
support or oppose the President’s plans. 
True to his devotion to liberty, he has seen 
grow up in the College Faculty a group of 
eager critics whom he himself appointed. 
He has held the balance true amid the con- 
flicting interests of various departments, 
each zealous to secure the highest efficiency 
for itself, regardless of its rivals; but he 
has not permitted science to crush out the 
classics, nor economics history. The sym- 
metrical development of the university has 














been always in his mind. “I regard the 
President’s ability to keep the peace among 
400 teachers, and to keep them all working 
at full speed, as his greatest achievement,” 
said one of his colleagues to me. 

Love of truth, love of justice, courage— 
which of these qualities shall we rank first in 
President Eliot’s character? Among edu- 
cators, courage is certainly the rarest; but 
in him it has had a daily and lifelong illustra- 
tion, from the dark morning when, unap- 
plauded, he took up his gigantic task until the 
other day when he faced a mass of hostile 
trades-unionists in Faneuil Hall, and won 
their respect, if not their assent. He is one 
of the few who has conspicuously shown that 
the vocations of peace call for equal heroism 
with the emergencies of war. It is easier to 
storm a redoubt than to resist a social preju- 
dice, or to bear political calumny, or to live 
down religious misrepresentation. Mr. Eliot 
has done all. He took the ground that, as a 
citizen, it was his right, his duty even, to 
express his views on public questions—to do 
less would be to accept virtual disfranchise- 
ment as a penalty attached to the office of 
college president; and he held his ground in 
spite of abuse. He bore the charge of irre- 
ligion made against him and the College; 
but he has lived to hear President Tucker, 
of Dartmouth, exclaim, when at a meeting 
of college presidents somebody renewed it: 
‘\Harvard irreligious! Why, Eliot is the 
most religious man of us all!” 

In 1886, at Harvard’s 250th anniversary, 
the heads of all the American universities 
except one were invited to the celebration. 
That university was represented, not by its 
head, X, but by a distinguished physician. 
Why the exception? Because X had led 
a notoriously immoral life, and although his 
trustees condoned him and tried to hush the 
scandal up, Mr. Eliot refused to invite him 
to Harvard’s jubilee, much less to honor him 
with a Harvard degree. That decision, 
taken quietly, and known, perhaps, to not half 
a dozen persons at the time, required a very 
rare courage; and it rebukes the bronze 
monuments and paid eulogies with which 
the corrupt community in which X flourished 
has commemorated him. 

In curbing the athletic mania, President 
Eliot has displayed another form of courage. 
Like the heads of other colleges, he might 
have bought a cheap popularity by letting 
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athletics run riot, or have salved his conscience 
by deploring them as a necessary evil and 
doing nothing. But for him, that a thing is 
evil is proof that it is unnecessary. Accord- 
ingly, for twenty years he has waged war in 
behalf of moderation and of gentlemanly 
sports. Other colleges have refused to co- 
operate, the majority of Harvard graduates 
have disapproved, the undergraduates have 
chafed, the general public, irresponsible and 
hankering only for excitement, has ridiculed: 
but the President has not budged; and today 
the burden of proof is on those who maintain 
that college authorities have no business to 
prevent their students from becoming gladi- 
ators and professionals. 

To describe how President Eliot has ex- 
panded beyond Harvard, beyond the field 
of education proper, and taken his place as 
the foremost American citizen of the time, 
would require another essay. His personal- 
ity, once understood, explains everything. 
The American people may pursue partisan 
aims or listen to demagogues; it will certainly 
flare up at uncomplimentary criticism; but 
at heart it reverences courage, sincerity, love 
of truth, and will listen to them longest, 
even while it protests; and, at last, it will ad- 
mire ungrudgingly. Bouquets of roses which 
wither, it showers on its flatterers, the poli- 
ticians; laurels it reserves for those who, like 
Mr. Eliot, tell it the wunvarnished truth. 
Men ask, What is Americanism? In his 
essays and addresses they will find an answer: 
no spread-eagleism, but a clear estimate of 
the Republic’s achievement and a forecast of 
its possibilities. Mr. Eliot is the spokesman 
of sober second thought. He always seems 
to have in mind, not the hearers of the moment 
with their passions and preferences, but the 
readers and thinkers of the future, who crave 
to know facts. He never tires of stating 
first principles, of glorifying the family as 
the unit of society, of laying stress on char- 
acter for the individual and for the State, of 
extolling the homely virtues. He disdains 
special pleading. His training in chemistry 
taught him that, if your positive statement is 
right, the superlative is superfluous. In such 
a beautiful essay as “The Happy Life,” 
where he blends the physical, the intellectual, 
the moral, and the spiritual into a wholesome 
unity, he reveals literary power of a high 
order. 

Mr. Eliot is as conspicuously the fore- 
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most American orator of this generation as 
Wendell Phillips was of the last, and Webster 
of the one preceding. His preéminence 
marks the changed temper of the public, 


which, though it may still be spellbound by 


revivalists and by political speakers, never- 
theless trusts longest those who, like Mr. 
Eliot, address its reason and not its emotions. 
After thirty-five years all classes are more 
eager than ever to hear him. His voice alone, 
so rich, so cultivated, with its ’cello notes, 
sets him in a class by himself. At first you 
may miss the purple patches which you 
expect the orator to supply, but on acquaint- 
ance you discover that he has the power to 
state a fact, which you thought common- 
place or valueless, so that it shines like a 
jewel—as if he picked up a dull pebble, and 
through some hidden virtue in him it turned 
to opal or ruby in his hand. He never made 
a speech which you could not read the next 
day or the next year without wondering what 
had evaporated from it since you heard him 
speak it. 

His writings have the same qualities. 
As he indulges seldom in ornament, he ap- 
pears austere, perhaps a little bleak, to a pub- 
lic which vaunts the present literary fashions. 
I have heard gentlemen who pride themselves 
on writing like Stevenson call him “‘pedes- 
trian.’’ He is, in truth, beyond fashion, or 
out of it, just as is Cicero, whose De Senectute 
manages, however, to be read from genera- 
tion to generation, because it proceeds from 
something other than fashion. Mr. Eliot is 
further handicapped in competition with 
popular writers because he thinks, whereas 
they aim to hide their inability to think 
under a mask of epigrams, whims, surprises. 
They seek the surface glint of adjectives; 
he deals with nouns and verbs, with realities, 
not with fleeting appearances. He is Doric, 
in a time of Byzantine revival—and the 
Doric lasts. We have needed his example as 
much in literature as in life. To call him a 
Puritan is to mistake both the Puritans and 
him; for his largeness of view, his optimism, 
his liberal spirit, are just what the Puritans 
lacked. But no Puritan was ever more deeply 
convinced than he of the supreme reality of 
religion—a conviction which permeates all he 
ever did, or wrote, or spoke. The earliest 
settlers of Massachusetts, ‘dreading to leave 
an illiterate ministry to the churches when 
our present ministers shall lie in the dust,” 





founded Harvard College; they little dreamed 
that a layman should ever be the chief 
minister of righteousness in that College; 
for they could not perceive that they were 
mistaking sectarianism, rituals and _ theo- 
logical quibbles for religion, or that their 
harmful discrimination between lay and 
clerical would be outgrown. 

Thus, by a natural progression from: within 
outward, President Eliot’s influence has 
reached wider and wider circles, until it now 
extends from sea to sea. He has raised the 
vocation of president of a great university to 
the level hitherto reserved for successful 
soldiers, rulers and statesmen. He has proved 
that gifts of the first order can find full scope 
and win the most honorable rewards in the 
pursuits of peace. He has ennobled the whole 
field of education, showing that education, 
and not war or politics or commerce or in- 
dustry, is the fundamental concern of civi- 
lized men. Were education adequate, there 
would be no work for soldiers, and very little 
for statesmen; let us be thankful that the 
transcendent possibilities of education have 
been embodied in a man of, genius. The 
human race mounts slowly from the physical 
plane to that of instinct, then to the recogni- 
tion of intellectual laws, and, finally, to the 
empyrean of ideals: education leads the way 
from height to height. 

Time will make plain that, in organizing 
the university as a vessel in which all that is 
best in the past shall be stored and thence 
transmitted, an organism thoroughly Ameri- 
can in spirit and adaptability, President 
Eliot’s achievement has had no recent parallel. 
There is in America no educator, be he col- 
lege president or professor, school principal, 
teacher or humble assistant, whose work has 
not been directly influenced by him; every 
college student, every child at school feels his 
shaping hand; every text-book has been 
revised by the standards he has compelled. 
Measuring greatness by the breadth, health- 
fulness, and permanence of achievement, we 
find that no other American of his generation 
has approached him. By the benefits he has 
conferred, Charles William Eliot ranks with 
Emerson and Lincoln as a benefactor of his 
time and country. Those three are the 
supreme products of American Democrary in 
the nineteenth century, its vindicators, its 
exemplars, happy presagers of its coming 
prime. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL UPLIFT IN THE 
SOUTH 


HOW SOUTHERN CITY PEOPLE ARE AIDING IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE RURAL 


SCHOOLS — ILLITERACY BEING GRADUALLY 
TO TAX THEMSELVES FOR SCHOOL FUNDS — AN 


BY 


W. Hz. 


HE forward movement in southern 

' education has centered mainly around 
the rural district school. It is the 
inspiring effort of States, risen from industrial 
depression to industrial hope, to share the joy 
of their uprising with the backward in their 


midst. R.H. Edmonds has shown by sta- 


tistics the great comparative prosperity of the 
South before the War, which, in 1860, exceeded 
the New England and Middle States in wealth 
by $750,000,000, and in railroad mileage by 
387 miles, and which had $175,100,000 in- 
vested in 24,590 factories. 
quotes Edgar Gardner Murphy, in 


“But in 1870,” 
“The 
Present South,” ‘‘we find the conditions re- 
versed, and the wealth of these States exceed- 
ing the wealth of the South by $10,800,000,000 
: South Carolina, which, in 1860, had 
been third in rank in wealth, in proportion to 
her inhabitants, had dropped to be the thir- 
tieth; Georgia had dropped from seventh to 
the thirty-ninth; Mississippi, from the fourth 
place to the thirty-fourth; Alabama, from 
the eleventh to the forty-fourth; Kentucky, 
from tenth to twenty-eighth.”’ But this was 
not all. The Reconstruction governments, 
brutally disregarding the South’s welfare, 
weighted down with debts the weakened 
States, until $300,000,000 was robbed from 
the present and the future. ‘“‘A debt was 
piled upon the State of North Carolina, for 
example, of about $38,000,000,’’ declares 
Charles W. Dabney, ‘‘which was nearly one- 
third as much as the total valuation of all its 
property; upon Alabama they put a debt 
amounting to over $18,000,000; upon Ten- 
nessee, one of over $14,000,000. They squan- 
dered $140,000,000 for Louisiana, and in- 
creased her debt $40,000,000.’’ Thus was the 
South crushed out of its prosperity and forced 
to begin anew. 

In this reorganization, the tendency of 


ELIMINATED — COMMUNITIES VOTING 
INSPIRING STORY OF PROGRESS 
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financial and social development was away 
from the country to the cities, where the 
requirements of a new industrial order could 
be more successfully met. As soon as recov- 
ery from war and Reconstruction was ad- 
vanced far enough to allow substantial prog- 
ress, there began that contrast between the 
bettered life of the cities and the arrested life 
of the rural districts which is one of the most 
striking characteristics of southern conditions. 
In 1880, 70 cities, of 4,000 inhabitants and 
more, were reported in 13 southern states as 
having 8 per cent. of the total population of 
those States; in 1900, 197 cities were reported 
in the same States as having 13 per cent. of 
the total population. As the percentage of 
urban population in the United States was, in 
round numbers, 26 in 1880 and 37 in 19009, 
the growth in the South seems proportionately 
slow, although millions of immigrants have 
increased the normal growth of many northern 
and western cities; yet, on the other hand, 
southern cities in the twenty years have 
increased their population 140 per cent., as 
compared with 120 per cent. for the United 
States. 

But the size of the urban communities in 
the South is small in proportion to their influ- 
ence upon the 87 per cent. of the inhabitants 
in the rural districts. Mere numbers would 
have meant little if the cities had not advanced 
in educational efficiency and industrial suc- 
cess—an advancement slow but steady, per- 
manent, and sufficient to exclude the cities 
from any discussion of southern educational 
problems. Their schools are adequate in pri- 
mary instruction; and the secondary grades, 
if not forming an independent system except 
in the larger cities and more progressive 
towns, are destined to grow into competent 
high shools. Of course, there are many 
things to be desired for greater efficiency ; but 











the communities can have them as rapidly as 
they desire, with more sacrifice to the tax- 
payers, naturally, than is felt in the richer 
cities of the North and West, but with a sacri. 
fice which the southern people are accepting. 

Inevitably, the progressive forces of the 
South, being concentrated in the cities, were 
expended in urban development almost ex- 
clusively, because a quarter of a century had 
to elapse before the cities were sufficiently 
prosperous to turn their attention outside to 
the undeveloped parts of the commonwealths. 
During this time, the rural districts were sadly 
neglected. The people followed their fathers 
in the routine of farming, with little desire to 
vary their products, to raise, on an adequate 
scale, stock and vegetables for home con- 
sumption, or, with many exceptions, to 
improve their material and intellectual status. 
Most of the school officials performed their 
duties perfunctorily, and the people naturally 
came to regard the district-school in its barn- 
like building, with its poorly prepared teacher 
and its three or four months’ tasting of text- 
books unrelated to the children’s lives, as a 
thing of little public or personal interest. 
Occasionally, a citizen or an official cried 
aloud for improvement, and was heard. In 
some places, industrial opportunities became 
the cause and effect of better schools. But, 
on the whole, the more ambitious citizens 
migrated to the cities or towns and grew with 
the urban growth. The industrial changes 
were too few to be widely effective. The 
advantages of the private and denominational 
schools reached only one-twentieth of the 
population. The contrast between town and 
country grew more acute. And the rural 
population, in the undeveloped strength of 
the pure Anglo-Saxon, waited in silence, often 
in contentment, for the coming of a better day. 

And what is the condition of the rural 
schools? The 1902 Report of the United 
States Bureau of Education gives the average 
number of days in the public school term as 
1or in the South Central States, 116 in the 
South Atlantic States, 177 in the North 
Atlantic, and 145 in the United States; the 
expenditure per child of school age (5 to 18 
years) as $3.49, $4.31, $17.75, and $11.20, 
respectively ; and the percentage of the school 
population in average daily attendance as 
43, 42, 51, and 4g respectively. It is sup- 


posed that the city systems are not included 
in these statistics. 


During the past decade, 
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the southern states have kept pace with other 
sections in the growth of term, expenditure, 
and attendance; and, as the need is greater, 
the comparison of growth during the next 
decade will probably be more in favour of the 
South. Statistics of illiteracy should be 
added to give a better idea of the school situa- 


tion. In round numbers they are as follows: 
Native White Total 
Illiterates _Illiterates 
1880 1880 
South Atlantic States...... 20 40 
South Central States....... 22 394 
North Atlantic States...... 3 6 
United: States: 6. ...c50060 7 17 
1900 1900 
South Atlantic States...... II 24 
South Central States....... II 2 
North Atlantic States...... 14 6 
Umted "States: 20. se ks siers 44 II 


The next census will show even a greater 
rate of decrease in the South, as the States are 
thoroughly aroused to the bearing of illiteracy 
upon all phases of public life. 

This situation is mainly due not to a failure 
of duty, but to a combination of deterrent 
influences. Although State school systems 
were founded in most of the southern states 
between 1860 and 1870, the poverty caused 
the Civil War and Reconstruction cut off all 
prospect of adequate support for a quarter of 
acentury. The wild taxation of the “carpet- 
bag” governments engendered a suspicion 
of taxes in people over-fond of public economy. 
An exaggerated individualism led many to 
oppose public education as_ paternalistic, 
while the aristocratic tendencies in southern 
life did not favor the right of every child to 
education at the State’s expense. The dis- 
tricts insisted upon local control, but objected 
to local taxation. The number of people to 
the square mile was so small that the limited 
school fund had to be divided among little 
schools with little patronage. The funda- 
mental belief in racial separation necessitated 
further division of the fund. With inadequate 
support followed inefficient supervision, ill- 
prepared teaching, short terms, and little 
public interest. 

Although the cities of the South are influ- 
enced by the overwhelming rural vote and 
patronage, they, nevertheless, lead southern 
life and hold the responsibility for rural prog- 
ress. The time has come when they are feel- 
ing themselves able to accept this responsi- 
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bility. In legislature, in press, in public ad- 
dresses, they have spoken through their repre- 
sentatives in behalf of rural schools. This 
democratic, philanthropic interest received a 
pioneer emphasis at Greensboro, N. C., when 
the citizens of that progressive community 
raised $4,000 for the schools of their county. 
This amount was duplicated by the General 
Education Board of New York, and the 
$8,000 has been used, under the management 
of President C. D. McIver, of the State Normal 
and Industrial College, as an incentive to pro- 
mote the levying of a three-mill local tax for 
schools in the rural districts, one dollar from 
the fund being given for every two dollars 
raised by local subscription for improvement 
of school-houses after the local tax had been 
levied. Through vigorous fights, Guilford 
County was won, district by district, and now 
it stands as a beacon light to the entire South. 
A similar amount has been pledged in Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, not only for its own 
county, but for a less advanced neighboring 
county. Another instance of urban interest 
is in Sparta, Georgia, where the city school is 
open on Saturdays, for the benefit of the rural 
teachers, especially in the direction of prepar- 
ing them to teach manual training. Savan- 
nah and Augusta, Georgia, are also helping 
greatly toward better supervision of district 
schools by having as city superintendents 
competent men, who also serve as county 
superintendents. This arrangement involves 
some theoretical sacrifice on the part of the 


cities, but, in reality, it benefits all concerned,. 


because it gives the superintendent both the 
rural and the urban point of view. 

The various county branches of the State 
organizations of women, formed to work for 
better schools in Georgia and North Carolina, 
are generally the outcome of the towns’ 
enthusiasm. The speakers in the educational 
campaigns which are assuming such power in 
Louisiana and North Carolina are mainly city 
men. Moreover, the increased State expendi- 
tures for rural schools fall most heavily upon 
the cities. Of course, the sacrifice necessary 
for local tax and local subscriptions is made 
by the rural districts, as is just and wise; but 
the movement in its direction is, for the most 
part, a city movement for county schools, 
augmented by rural response. 

Throughout the South, certain well-defined 
policies are generally accepted for the better- 
ment of rural schools. In the first place, peo- 
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ple are coming to believe that, in addition to 
State taxes or appropriations for schools, local 
taxes should be raised. Sixty-nine per cent. 
of the public school-funds in the United States 
are at present raised by local taxation. The 
southern States have not been partial to the 
use of such local taxation outside of the incor- 
porated towns with independent school sys- 
tems, and the States often make limits as safe- 
guards against supposed local extravagance, 
varying from one mill in Alabama to five 
mills in Virginia. Georgia is greatly ham- 
pered by a constitutional requirement that an 
election to provide a local tax must be recom- 
mended by two successive grand juries, and 
then carried by a majority of registered 
voters at a general election—an obstacle 
almost impossible to overcome. As demon- 
strating the advisability of a change, Hancock 
and Gwinnett Counties, in codperation with 
the General Education Board, have extended, 
by «voluntary subscription, the terms of all 
their schools for two months. This improve- 
ment, it is hoped, will pave the way for per- 
manent taxation. Under any circumstances, 
however, a county is too large a unit to be 
required to vote for a local school-tax, as is 
the case in Georgia, Alabama, and Tennessee; 
it is only in the States where a single school 
district may vote for such additional support 
that the movement is assuming significance. 
North Carolina had 174 local tax districts in 
November, 1903, and the number is increas- 
ing. About four-fifths of those reported have 
been voted upon during the past two years on 
account of the campaign carried on by the 
Southern Education Board, through the State 
Superintendent, the Governor, and prominent 
citizens of all professions. Louisiana, Vir- 
ginia, South Carolina, Mississippi, and Florida 
are increasing their local tax districts steadily. 

Emphasis should be placed on the social 
meaning of these elections to provide a local 
tax, when the citizens of rural communities 
meet to hear addresses for better schools, and 
then gather around the polls to favor or to 
oppose the suggested improvement. The 
effect of the tax upon the school is of untold 
value; but the unifying, uplifting effect of 
this campaign upon the ciiizens is of even 
more value. It is the beginning of a new 
epoch. Credit should be given to the rural 
churches, which, with little envy of the schools’ 
growing power, are aiding in this movement, 
although they are thereby giving up some of 
































their influence as social centres. The ideal for 
the rural school is that it may be the gathering 
point for parents as well as for children, where 
the culture of the world will be dispersed by 
literature, by lectures, and by social inter- 
course. 

The consolidation of small schools with 
inadequate support, poor teachers, a hopeless 
number of ungraded classes, and a cheap one- 
room school-house into larger schools with 
adequate support, better teachers, graded 
classes, and a modern building, is also going 
oninthe South. During past years, the desire 
for schools near the children’s homes has 
played havoc with the school funds, and even 
now it is difficult to persuade parents to make 
their children walk a mile farther to a better 
school. But the advantages of this plan are 
too evident to be combatted by citizens earn- 
estly desiring better advantages, and con- 
solidation is proving effective in all the States. 
From June, 1901, to June, 1903, the number 
of school districts in North Carolina was de- 
creased by 557, and, mainly as the result, 697 
new school-houses were built, at a total cost of 
$230,038. This State is at present leading the 
South in its educational enthusiasm; though 
the other states, while not so rapid in their 
consolidation, are making great headway. 
The number of schools in Georgia has been 
increasing for the past three years, in spite of 
many consolidations. Five hundred and seven 
new school-houses, including city schools, 
have been built, at a total cost of $306,781. 


Moreover, in a few places in Georgia and other °. 


States pupils are being transported to large 
central schools in special wagons; but, in most 
places in the South, the county roads are not 
good enough in winter, thé seeming extra 
expense is magnified, and the people are not 
ready for the innovation. However, the 
successful examples are but a beginning, and 
necessity will make the demand for transporta- 
tion more general in the future. 

Another striking instance of such progress 
is the recent legislative enactment in North 
Carolina, setting aside the money from public 
lands (about $200,000 in all) as a permanent 
loan fund for the building of school-houses. 
A county is allowed to borrow under proper 
guarantee such amount as is needed at four 
per cent. interest, the principal being paid 
back in ten annual instalments. Sixty coun- 
ties borrowed $68,000 in the first five months 
after the opportunity was granted. Another 
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innovation is the law that no school-house 
shall’ be built without the approval of the 
county board of education and the State 
Superintendent, special designs being dis- 
tributed all over the State from the superin- 
tendent’s office. The growing interest in 
nature-study and agriculture has materialized 
in the requirement of two States that all 
schools shall use a text-book on agriculture, 
written by three professors in the North Caro- 
lina College of Agriculture and Mechanical 
Arts. School libraries have been generously 
aided by the North Carolina Legislature, and, 
in other States, a great effort is being made to 
increase them. The State Associations of 
County Superintendents are becoming power- 
ful in stimulating and directing interest. The 
efficiency of State and county superintendents 
is reaching, in many instances, a standard of 
which the South is rightly proud. The model 
schools in Concord, Tennessee; Danielsville, 
Sand Hill, and Cass Station, Georgia, provide 
good examples. to the two States. The 
Southern Education Board’s campaigns 
through local leaders, the annual Conference 
for Education in the South, the investigations 
and gifts of the General Education Board, 
the growing interest of the Peabody Board 
in rural schools—these influences are wide- 
spread in their effect. Asa whole, the progress 
of the rural public school in the South is a 
cause for inspiration to every citizen of our 
country. 

I have not touched upon the Negro rural 
schools, except as they are represented in some 
of the statistics given, because it is only in 
rare instances that they have been definitely 
reached by this southern uplift movement, the 
impulse of which is a recognition of the need 
of the undeveloped Anglo-Saxon. However, 
the interest in the Negro public schools is 
growing rapidly, although this interest has 
naturally stirred up some latent opposition. 
The educational leaders are declaring for 
adequate opportunities for the race; county 
superintendents and county boards are show- 
ing more coéperative sympathy in the Negro’s 
desire for school improvement; the model 
school at Rome, Georgia, and the industrial 
work in the public schools of southeastern Vir- 
ginia are suggestive for the future; the Slater 
Board has begun a promising work in this 
direction; and the general enthusiasm for 
education is also having great effect upon 
the Negro. 















HOW INDUSTRIALISM BUILDS UP 


EDUCATION 


THE EXAMPLE OF ONE SOUTHERN TOWN AND COUNTY—DURHAM, 
N. C.—WHERE ILLITERACY HAS BEEN PRACTICALLY OBLITERATED 


BY 


JOHN SPENCER BASSETT 


i NHE way in which illiteracy has been 
reduced and almost obliterated in one 
southern county—Durham County, 

North Carolina—and an admirable public 
school-system built up for each race, is a 
good example of the effect of industrial de- 
velopment on popular education. It shows 
the strong force of industrialism, which is 
building up effective education in many south- 
ern communities, and changing the whole 
intellectual outlook of the population. 

The latest school-census shows that the 
number of illiterate children in the county, 
from twelve to twenty-one years, was only 
96 whites and 158 blacks. Although this 
census is not regarded as absolutely accurate, 
it shows the early approach of the complete 
obliteration of illiteracy. Most of these 
illiterates are the children of the migratory 
cotton-factory population. 

Every school in the county has a small 


library, which circulates among the people of | 


the neighborhood. The aggregate number of 
volumes in them is 4,550, and these are 
added to each year. Most of the schools 
have decorated their buildings with pictures, 
and beautified their grounds; and all have 
improved desks and furniture. 

The Durham County schools are not model 
schools. There are many rural schools in the 
country which surpass them. But they have 
attained these essentials of a good school sys- 
tem—a long term, pleasant surroundings, and 
sound instruction. In this they are so far 
ahead of the average school of the South 
that they may be said to have solved the 
problem of rural public education. Just now 
the superintendent is planning to have a sys- 
tem of rural high schools. In the light of 


what he has achieved in the past, there is no 
reason to think that, with the growth of the 
industrial resources of the county, he will 
fail to do so. 





The early educational history of the county 
and town of Durham was not remarkable. 
There were free schools in both, not unlike 
other such schools in the South. In the town 
there were private schools, ‘‘male’’ academies 
and “female” academies, some under the 
patronage of one church, and some under the 
protection of another. In the country, there 
were also academies, one by the ambitious 
name of “Morning Sun Academy,” and 
another patriotically called “Patrick Henry 
Institute.’ But, in 1883, the town established 
a graded school, voting for that purpose a 
special tax on all the property in the town. 
There were established then two schools in 
rented buildings—one for the whites and one 
for the blacks. Today the system has grown, 
till there are six schools, all in buildings 
owned by the town, four for the whites and 
two for the blacks. Competent persons have 
declared that the instruction given in them is 
as good as that given in the schools of New 
York, though it, perhaps, does not include 
quite so many subjects. 

The establishment of the town schools has 
an importance for two reasons: 1. More 
than half of the people in the county live in 
the corporate limits of the town, and when 
the school problem is solved here it is half- 
solved for the whole county; 2. The town 
schools have been an object-lesson for the 
people in the country and an aid to the devel- 
opment of rural schools. Some of the rural 
teachers have been trained in the town schools; 
all of them, perhaps, have visited them, and 
been incited to progress thereby. 

But it is in an industrial sense that the town 
of Durham has most aided the rural schools. 
It has, out of its industrial growth, furnished 
the money which has sustained the country 
schools. By the school-tax law of the State, 
the wealth of the town contributes, propor- 
tionally with the other wealth of the county, 

















to the education of every child in the 
county. 

In 1900, the population of the county was 
26,233, and of the township, which includes 
the town, 19,055. It is safe to say that, in 
the township, 18,000 belong to the non- 
agricultural class. 

The township has more than 72 per cent. of 
the population and g2 per cent. of the taxable 
wealth of the county. The school-fund for 
the county has grown from $12,000, in 1890, 
to $30,000, in 1904. 

Without this increase of the taxable 
wealth, very little progress could have been 
made in the educational life of the coun- 
try. But even with it, incapable manage- 
ment could have defeated all progress. This, 
in fact, is just what did occur for several 
years before 1898, when, in spite of the 
increase of the fund, the length of the term 
remained about five months. 

In 1898, Mr. C. W. Massey, a man of good 
organizing ability and a teacher of expe- 
rience, became county superintendent. His 
first concern was to reduce the number of 
schools. These had been multiplied till 
there were districts in which the number of 
children of school age was no more than 21. 
By judicious consolidation he reduced the 
number of districts from 65, in 1899, to 43, in 
1904. This was done in such a way that 
there are not now more than 100 white chil- 
dren in the county who live more than two 
miles from a school-house. ‘‘These old 
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schools,” says Mr. Massey, ‘‘were very con- 
venient, and very worthless.”’ 

The average length of term, not including 
the town schools, was, in 1903, thirty-two 
weeks for the white schools and twenty-eight 
for the colored schools. In an adjoining 
county it was, in 1902, sixteen weeks for the 
whites and sixteen for the blacks. The last 
log school-house has given way to a modern 
frame building. The enrollment, which, in 
1897, was for the whites 37 per cent. of the 
school population and 42 per cent. for the 
blacks, has increased till, in 1902, it was 58 
per cent. for the whites and 59 per cent. for 
the blacks. 

Now, the noteworthy fact to which this 
rapid educational improvement is due is the 
unusual industrial growth of the town of 
Durham, which is a home of a great tobacco 
industry and of large cotton-mills. 

In 1865, Durham was a village of a dozen 
houses. When the soldiers plundered the 
place, they got a quantity of smoking-tobacco. 
They liked it so well that they hardly got 
home before they began to write to Durham 
to get more. There were in the town men of 
enough enterprise to see the opportunity 
which this situation offered them. It was not 
long before Durham salesmen were selling 
Durham tobacco in every part of the world. 

The surest hope for the southern rural schools 
is in the building up of the industrial resources 
of the people. This is what the history of the 
Durham County schools shows. 
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FLASHY, OVER-STUFFED FURNITURE GIVING WAY TO SIMPLER, QUIETER FORMS— 
THE MANUFACTURE OF FURNITURE IN SPECIAL FACTORIES AT GRAND RAPIDS 
—“MISSION” FURNITURE COMING INTO WIDER USE—A POSSIBLE NATIONAL STYLE 


BY 
J. M. BOWLES 


HREE American manufacturers, one 
in Philadelphia and two in New York, 
make furniture which is said to be the 

finest now being produced, and, in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, the United States undoubt- 


edly possesses the greatest furniture centre 
in existence. 





American furniture is superior on account 
of the technical skill employed in its mechan- 
ical execution, and, although we have no dis- 
tinctive national style, American designers 
produce some of the best examples of the 
“period”? styles—such as those of the eight- 
eenth century—now in vogue in every civi- 
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lized country. Furniture of this type made 
in Europe falls apart in this climate and in 
our overheated houses. Indeed, dealers have 
to make over the pieces they import. Buta 
fine piece of furniture of American design 
and American manufacture in one of these 
styles combines delicacy and strength to a 
remarkable degree. American manufacturers 
even find sale for their products abroad. A 
Philadelphia house sells furniture to mem- 
bers of the German nobility, and once filled 
a large order for the Sultan of Morocco, after 
his agents had examined the product of other 
countries. Several New York firms make 
furniture in the French style for customers in 
Paris. 

For a long time, the American furniture 
industry was confined to the eastern States; 
the most important factories were in and 
around Boston. But the bulk of the business 
gradually shifted to the West, where popula- 
tion and wealth were rapidly increasing; and 
factories using native woods, and equipped 
with the modern labor-saving machinery, were 
established in towns near the forests of Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin. At first, only low grades 
of furniture were manufactured, and the local 
ash, oak, and walnut were used exclusively. 
People who wanted artistic furniture pur- 
chased it in the East. But the growing 
demand of prosperous western cities for bet- 
ter things rapidly raised the quality of 
western-made furniture. 

Grand Rapids, Michigan, gradually acquired 
the bulk of the business, until now it has prac- 
tically no competitor. There are ten thou- 
sand skilled wood-workers in its forty factories, 
the value of whose annual output is about 
$12,000,000. Great quantities of mahogany 
are imported from Cuba, Santo Domingo, Cen- 
tral America, and Africa, and in many houses 
in the city entrances and even porches are 
built of rare woods. Skilled designers, em- 
ployed by manufacturers in other cities, live 
in Grand Rapids, in order to work in a fur- 
niture atmosphere. 

Grand Rapids furniture is sold everywhere 
in the United States, and a considerable 
amount is exported. The volume of busi- 
ness done has brought about a great furniture 
fair—a semi-annual exhibition and sale, open 
during January and July. Nearly ten acres 


of floor-space are utilized in displaying new 
patterns, and the samples sometimes aggre- 
gate more than thirty thousand pieces. Only 
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furniture dealers are admitted. Buyers come 
from every corner of the United States, and 
some European furniture dealers send repre- 
sentatives. Attracted by this gathering, 
manufacturers in other American cities began 
to send their goods for display during these 
months. Seven large buildings have been 
built expressly for the accommodation of 
these exhibitors, and, each season, the 
samples of more than two hundred and fifty 
furniture factories, from Maine to the Rocky 
Mountains, are shown. 

Specialization is the keynote of manufacture 
in Grand Rapids itself. Very few factories 
make all kinds of furniture. One will make 
furniture for the bedroom, another for the 
dining-room, another “‘sectional’’ book-cases, 
another office furniture, another chairs, an- 
other fancy tables, another upholstered goods, 
and so on, until every human need for furniture 
has been catered to. 

This vast industry would not have arisen, 
however, if the public had not been educated 
in furniture styles to a remarkable extent, of 
late years, by books and by the. illustrated 
magazines devoted to house-furnishing. The 
growth of good taste has led to an insistent 
demand for pure style. For instance, a 
woman in an obscure country town in a far 
western State will write to a prominent New 
York dealer, saying that she has started a 
Chippendale dining-room, and that she wants. 
some chairs in the best Chippendale manner. 
The wording of the order shows that the 
writer knows exactly what she wants. There 
is also a steady call for reproductions of the 
stately furniture of the Colonial period. 

Even in the furniture departments of de- 
partment stores, which carry the cheaper 
grades, the demand is for furniture in the sim- 
pler forms. Heavily upholstered furniture— 
the trade name for which is appropriately 
“over-stuffed ’’—has about had its day. One 
reason for its decadence has been the fact that 
it gives a crowded appearance to the small 
rooms of city apartments. The manager of a 
store in New York city, which, perhaps, reflects 
more quickly than any other the taste of the 
masses, tells me that there is now very little 
sale for ‘‘flashy”’ furniture, such as cheap gilt 
chairs, and those bewildering sideboards 
with small beveled mirrors cut in curious 
shapes scattered about, and protruding lumps 
of “carved” fruit glued over most of the 
remaining surfaces. How times and manners 
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change. 
the Centennial Exposition is an illustration 
of a $2,000 prize bedstead of this character 
that would hardly sell for any price today. 
Indeed, there is some reason to believe that, 
as a result of genuine and widespread inter- 
est in furniture, we are now acquiring a 
thorough knowledge of all the great historical 
styles as a solid foundation for a national 
style. 

Some observers think that the so-called 
“Mission” or “Arts and Crafts’’ furniture, 
now so much in demand, is the beginning of 
an American style. They point to the fact that 
dealers and decorators who are committed to 
the ‘‘period’’ styles, and who refused to take 
up such furniture some years ago, have been 
forced to add it to their stocks. A complete 
“Mission” house has recently been built in a 
western city, even the stable and the fences 
being in “‘ Mission’”’ style. The couches, set- 
tles, and other heavy pieces of furniture are 
so much a part of the architectural scheme 
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that they are built into the walls—this simpli- 
fying the labor of housekeeping. 

Critics of the “* Mission”’ style maintain that 
it is suited only for one or two rooms in a city 
mansion, and that it is too expensive and not 
sufficiently “‘showy ” for people of moderate 
means—or of poor taste, might be added. It 
is true that the “ Mission” is a constructive 
furniture, and not a decorative one, as are all 
the great historical styles; but that may be an 
added reason why it may be fundamental 
enough to mark the beginning of a new style. 
Some of the latest examples show restrained 
decoration on panels, and on the broad, plain 
surfaces of cabinet-work, as well as percep- 
tibly lighter and more graceful construction. 
At all events, the “‘ Mission ” style has already 
done good work in introducing into our homes 
simple and beautiful color effects—fumed, 
stained, and weathered woods, and an interest- 
ing series of colors and surfaces in leathers 
And more and more is American taste prefer 
ring beautiful and simple effects to showiness 
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HOW ‘A TRADITION PREVENTED IT IN THE PAST— THE GRADUAL 
CHANGE IN THE ATTITUDE OF SOCIETY TOWARD ITS FEMININE ELEMENT 
— HIGHER EDUCATION FOR WOMEN NOW WIDESPREAD IN THE UNITED 
STATES— THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PROGRESS OF AMERICAN WOMEN 


BY 
DR. LYMAN ABBOTT 


THE EDITOR OF 


know, the Book of Genesis contains 

two accounts of the creation of the 
human race; but perhaps all readers have not 
considered that these two accounts give not 
only different but radically inconsistent con- 
ceptions of the position of woman, and her 
relation to man, in the social fabric. The 
first of these is known, among Biblical scholars, 
as the prophetic account of creation, the 
second as the priestly account; and each, in 
its view of woman and her place in life, is 


\ S THE readers of THE WorzipD’s WoRK 


*marked by the characteristics of its author. 


In the first, or prophetic account, God is rep- 
resented as making man and woman by one 
and the same creative fiat, and as giving to 


* OUTLOOK ” 


them both equal position in the world and 
equal authority over the material and the 
animal creation. 


And God said, let us make man in our image 
after our likeness: and let them have dominion 
over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the 
air, and over the cattle and over all the earth, and 
over every creeping thing that creepeth upon the 
earth. And God created man in his own image, in 
the image of God created he him; male and female 
created he them. And God blessed them: and 
God said unto them, be fruitful and multiply, and 
replenish the earth, and subdue it; and have do- 
minion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl 
of the air and over every living thing that moveth 
upon the earth. 
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In the second, or priestly account, God is 
represented as first making man, and putting 
him in the Garden to dress and to keep it; then, 
as discovering that man was conipanionless, 
and that to be alone was not good for him; 
then, as bringing to him all the living creatures 
and finding that none of them furnished ade- 
quate companionship; and, finally, as forming 
woman out of the man, and bringing her to 
him to be a helpmeet for him. According to 
the first conception, the two, the man aad the 
woman, are created as one, and are together 
crowned as king and queen of the world in 
which they live; according to the second con- 
ception, man is the king, and woman is created 
to be his helper and his companion. 

These two ideas have been more or less in 
conflict throughout human history; neither 
of the two has ever gained, in any civilized 
society, complete ascendancy; neither of the 
two has been accepted fully with all its logical 
deductions. Sometimes the two ideas have 
been curiously combined in a strange incon- 
sistency in the same age, and among the 
same people. They have not always fought 
with each other; more frequently they have 
lived in a constrained harmony, twisted 
together in the one social fabric, like threads 
of inharmonious colors in the same piece of 
cloth. Each conception, too, is accompanied 
by evils, though it may not produce them, 
and each by benefits which may be regarded 
in some cases rather as mitigations of a wrong 
conception than as products of a right one. 
Happy is it for man that he is inconsistent, 
for, though by his inconsistency he is some- 
times hurried into perils or disasters from 
which consistency would save him, he is per- 
haps quite as often saved from evils into 
which consistency would plunge him. In the 
main, however, great social evils have grown 
out of the priestly conception, and great 
social benefits out of the prophetic conception. 
Thus, on the one hand, the belief that woman 
was made to be the helper of man easily 
degenerated into the belief that she was made 
for his gratification, and this carried with it, 
by a kind of practical logic, a justification for 
polygamy; on the other hand, the belief that 
woman is man’s equal in the hierarchy of 
nature gave birth to the idea that she might 
be a prophet, as was Huldah, and a deliverer 
of her people, as were Deborah and Esther. 
A similar incongruity is to be seen in the his- 
tory of the Christian Church, which derived 
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its ideas of womanhood from the Jewish peo- 
ple, and especially from the Jewish Scriptures. 
In the Middle Ages, the Church held up the 
Virgin Mary as the ideal object of a reverence 
scarcely second to that which was given to 
God himself, distinguished from it, no.doubt, 
in the works of theology, but generally indis- 
tinguishable in the minds of uninstructed 
worshipers. At the same time, devout souls 
were warned to avoid women as companions 
perilous to the soul. Not only did the most 
religious approve their religion by consecrating 
themselves to celibacy, but the presence of 
women in public worship was regarded as a 
hindrance, if not a bar, to communion with 
God. Today the tourist is shown in the 
cathedral at Durham, in England, a cross set 
in the stone floor, a comparatively little way 
up the nave from the entrance, and is told 
that it was once the boundary line beyond 
which women worshipers must not pass They 
were kept, as a sort of secondary class of 
humanity, at a distance from the chancel and 
the altar. Fashions in religious thought and 
observance change as in everything else. 
Then women were not believed to be high 
enough in the social scale to worship with 
their husbands, sons, and fathers; now they 
worship as proxies for the masculine portion 
of the community. 

Outside of Judaism and Christianity, the 
prevalent conception of woman has been the 
priestly one—the conception that she was 
made, not as the equal in divine life with the 
man, not as co-regnant in the world with him, 
but as a kind of upper servant to him, to 
minister either to his necessities or to his 
pleasures. This was the conception under- 
lying life in the Orient; this is the conception 
which today underlies life in all barbaric 
tribes in Africa, Australia, America, in all 
Mohammedan countries, and in the civiliza- 
tions of China and India, though in minor 
respects modified either by saving inconsist- 
encies in the people or by contact with 
Christian civilization. Nor is it too much to 
say that this conception of woman’s inferior- 
ity to man and subjection to his service 
entered into Christian civilization, and did 
much to determine domestic conditions. 
What may be called the Woman movement 
of the last century is vitally a movement 
away from this view of the character of 
woman to that disclosed in the first chapter 
of Genesis; away from a view which regards 






















woman, to use Paul’s phrase, as created for 
the man, not the man for the woman*, to the 
view which holds that both were created for 
themselves, and for God, and that each was 
created for the other, and each is a helpmeet 
for the other; that, in their relations to each 
other and to their God, they are co-equals— 
sons and daughters of God, made in his image, 
mutually interdependent; that view which 
finds its earliest prophetic utterance in the 
first chapter of Genesis, “‘So God created man 
in His own image, in the image of God created 
He him; male and female created He them,” 
and, in later times, finds no nobler interpreta- 
tion than it has received in these oft-quoted 
words of Tennyson, which cannot be quoted 
too often: 


For woman is not undevelopt man, 

But diverse: could we make her as the man, 
Sweet Love were slain; his dearest bond is this, 
Not like to like, but like in difference. 

Yet in the long years liker must they grow; 

The man be more of woman, she of man; 

He gain in sweetness and in moral height, 

Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the world; 
She mental breadth, nor fail in childward care, 
Nor lose the childlike in the larger mind; 

Till at the last she set herself to man, 

Like perfect music unto noble words; 

And so these twain, upon the skirts of Time, 

Sit side by side, full-summ’d in all their powers, 
Dispensing harvest, sowing the To-be, 
Self-reverent each and reverencing each, 
Distinct in individualities, 

But like each other ev’n as those who love. 

In no part of the world has this change in 
conception been more decisive than in Amer- 
ica, and in no department of life has its effect 
been more visible and beneficial than in edu- 
cation. 

The story is told of a teacher of Indians, at 
Hampton, Virginia, who was reading them 
the parable of the Ten Virgins by the aid of 
an interpreter: as she read, she noticed a 
furtive smile on the faces of her usually sober- 
visaged pupils, and stopping to inquire the 
cause, discovered that, owing to the paucity 
of the Indian dialect, which made the same 
word serve for Virgin and old maid, the story, 
as it was sifted down through the interpreter, 
was to the effect that ‘“‘ten old maids lighted 
their lanterns and went out to look for a hus- 
band.”” Woman’s education a century ago 
was a lighting of the lantern to enable the girl 
the better to look for a husband. It was 


* 1 Corinthians, 11: 9. 
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defended on the ground that it would make 
her a better wife and mother, but its scarcely 
concealed object was to make her more attrac- 
tive as a bride. It was education in the 
mechanical arts of the kitchen and the bed- 
chamber, and in the esthetic arts of the par- 
lor; its object was to make a useful house- 
wife and an attractive parlor ornament. It 
included cooking, bed-making, sewing, in a 
word, housekeeping—and the reader will 
please observe that house keeping and home 
keeping are not synonymous phrases — to 
which were added embroidery, dancing, man- 
ners, a little drawing, though not really art, 
and ability to play or perhaps sing a dozen or 
so of set pieces, though not really music. If 
the girl were especially well-educated, she 
also knew a little French, and enough about 
proper kinds of literature to carry on a 
moderately intelligent conversation touching 
the standard books. Religious instruction 
was added: the cynic would aver that this 
was solely because men want devout mothers 
for their children; the cynic would be wrong 
as he always is, yet the old sermons indicate 
that the attractiveness to men of religion in 
women was regarded by ministers as a not 
unworthy argument in pressing the claims of 
religion upon the feminine members of their 
congregations. 

The exceptionally educated women of the 
eighteenth century in England and America 
only emphasize the limited and superficial 
education which was generally afforded to the 
sex. Kate Stephens, in the American Appen- 
dix to the “Encyclopedia Britannica,” gives 
some account of the earliest movement toward 
a higher and broader education of women in 
America in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century: “A resident of Hartford, Connecticut, 
gave his daughter a quarter in a Boston 
school where she was taught to do needlework, 
to dance, and to improve her manners, another 
quarter to complete her course, and, later, 
another quarter in a Hartford school’’—that 
is, two quarters for a complete education, and 
one quarter for a post graduate course! And 
Mr. Lecky, in his history of England in the 
eighteenth century, indicates that the ambi- 
tion to give women an education above their 
fortunes was noticeable in New England. 
The difficulties which a girl encountered who 
had any intellectual ambitions are exemplified 
in the experience of Mary Somerville in Eng- 
land. Her first incentive to mathematical 
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studies was furnished by puzzles in a popular 
magazine; her first studies were carried on 
surreptitiously, despite the fears of her father, 
who declared that some way must be found 
to stop them, “or we shall have Mary in a 
straight jacket one of these days’’; when she 
was about to marry, she received a letter 
from her future husband’s sister, saying that 
she ‘hoped I’ would give up my foolish man- 
ner of life and studies, and make a respectful 
and useful wife to her brother’’—an interesting 
incident as indicating that the higher educa- 
tion was then regarded in society as incon- 
sistent with commendable wifehood. 

The first serious movement in this country 
toward a higher ideal of education came from 
the Moravians, whose seminary for young 
women at Bethlehem was founded in 1749; 
but it was decidedly in advance of the age. 
The work of Miss Willard, in Troy, did not 
begin until 1814; Miss Lyon did not succeed 
in getting a foundation for Mount Holyoke 
Seminary until 1837; and Vassar, which is, I 
believe, the oldest real college for women in 
America, was not opened until 1865, and then 
as a combination of college and preparatory 
school. Almost incredible advance has been 
made in woman’s education since then. Time 
enough has not yet elapsed to secure for 
women’s colleges endowments equal to those 
possessed by men’s colleges; but the educa- 
tional standards are now substantially the 
same. With one or two exceptions, all the 
State Universities are open to women on the 
same terms as to men; and, in this respect, 
most western colleges follow their example; 
and, while this is not the case on the Atlantic 
coast, nor likely to be, colleges for women are 
being established in geographical connection 
with the great universities, if not in scholastic 
affiliation with them, as they also have been 
in Oxford and Cambridge, in England. What 
. is more to the point, women are crowding 
to these colleges: Wellesley, Smith, Mount 
Holyoke, Vassar, Bryn Mawr, cannot erect 
buildings fast enough to provide for the stu- 
dents who flock to their doors.* That women 


*In rg00, there were, in the women’s colleges 
of the United States, more than 4,000 students; 
in the co-educational universities and colleges of 
the country, more than 20,000 women students, 
besides those who were pursuing post-graduate 
courses. 

Report of the Commissioner of Education, 
1899-1900. Volume 2. 
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have quite as eager an appetite for education 
as men can no longer be questioned; as little 
is it possible to question that the feminine 
intellectual digestion is quite as good as the 
masculine. Wherever intellectual competition 
between the sexes has been possible, the 
woman has carried off her full share of the 
honors; and any one who is at all familiar 
with the inner life of these colleges will tes- 
tify that the college life is quite as genuine, as 
vital, as healthful, as is that of Princeton, 
Yale, or Harvard; the grosser vices of mascu- 
line institutions are absent, as might have 
been expected, and the sentimentalism and 
the superficiality which pessimists did expect 
are conspicuously absent; the girls are not 
only as eager students as are the boys, but 
they are quite as thorough in their studies 
and quite as sane in their college life. 

This change in feminine education has been 
accompanied by a change quite as great in 
feminine employments. Formerly, woman was 
confined to those employments which are 
distinctly domestic. The aim of the father 
and mother, especially the latter, was to 
secure an eligible husband for the daughter. 
If that could not be done, the failure was 
charged against the unfortunate girl, who was 
shut up to a very few escapes from a life of 
idleness. As a maiden aunt, she might be 
tolerated as an unpaid assistant to some more 
fortunate woman who had secured a husband, 
a home, and children of her own; she might 
go out to domestic service; she might teach 
school, provided she was contented to con- 
fine herself to the lower branches of education 
—a college professor she could never aspire 
tobe. The reason for the distinctions between 
what were considered womanly and what not 
womanly vocations it is somewhat difficult 
to understand. She might nurse the sick, 
but she could not be a physician; she might 
sing in public, but she could not speak in 
public; she could teach in the Sunday school, 
but she could not preach, though to a congre- 
gation no larger than her adult Bible-class. 

This is all changed. These conventional 
walls within which she lived have been so 
thoroughly leveled to the ground that it is 
difficult for the present generation to realize 
that they ever existed. Nearly all vocations 
are now open to woman. She may be a 
lawyer if she can get clients, a doctor if she 
can get patients, a minister if she can get con- 
gregations, a store-keeper if she can get cus- 
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tomers, a banker if she can get patrons. In 
our great stores, salesmen have given place to 
“salesladies.’’ In colleges, women teach the 
same branches which their brothers teach; 
and female college presidents meet male college 
presidents on equal terms in educational con- 
ferences. Woman cannot be a soldier, nor a 
policeman, nor a fireman, and I believe that 
there are a few women who resent exclusion 
from these and kindred public employments as 
derogatory to their sex; but these protestants 
are so few in number, and so clearly unrepre- 
sentative of womankind, that they may be dis- 
regarded by the philosopher as a negligible 
quantity. 

Doubtless, this enlargement of woman’s 
educational and industrial opportunities has 
been accompanied by some intellectual errors 
and some practical evils. The most serious 
of these errors is the opinion that equality of 
character involves identity of function; that 
because woman is the equal of man, therefore 
she is to do the same things which he does. 
Those of us who have been interested in press- 
ing the right of woman to this larger life, do not 
deny that there are distinctive feminine and 
masculine spheres of activity, and that each 
sex renders the best service to society within 
its appropriate sphere. What we object to 
is the endeavor of the male philosopher to 
evolve woman’s sphere out of his own con- 
sciousness and shut her up within it; what 
we insist on is that both sexes shall have 
equal liberty and equal largeness of life, and 
that each shall find its appropriate sphere for 
itself. It is not probable that any woman 
desires the office of longshoreman, or could 
find employment in that capacity if her 
ambitions called her in that direction; but 
she is to be left free to make the experiment 
if she desires so to do. It does not seem to 
me probable that we shall ever have a com- 
paratively large number of women preachers, 
or women lawyers, or women surgeons; 
women doctors will probably be mainly con- 
fined to that branch of the profession in which 
success depends chiefly upon skilful and 
scientific nursing. But this surmise affords 
no reason why women should not be allowed 
to experiment for themselves, and so deter- 
mine whether the world wants them in large 
numbers in the ministerial, the legal, and the 
medical professions. There are some voca- 
tions which are, in their nature, compulsory. 
If one is permitted by the State to serve on 
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the militia, the police, or the jury, he must 
serve when he is called upon. Voting is such 
a function. Whenever it is a right, it is also 
a duty. The citizen who possesses the suf- 
frage is under a clear moral obligation to exer- 
cise it. It probably would not be expedient, 
but it would be perfectly legitimate, for the 
State to fine him for his failure to do so, and 
this has been seriously proposed. The doc- 
trinaire argument that all women ought to 
vote is no better than the doctrinaire argu- 
ment that no woman ought to vote. The 
question whether they ought or not is one to 
be determined, in the last instance, by women 
themselves; and so long as the instincts of 
woman demand, as they evidently now do, 
exemption from this duty, along with ex- 
emption from police, fire, militia, and jury 
duty—in short, from all purely political duties 
—so long those of us who believe in the largest 
liberty for womanhood will continue, in 
defense of this liberty, to refuse to impose 
upon her the obligation from which she 
desires, in the exercise of that liberty, to be 
excused. 

This notion, that all equality of character 
involves identity of function underlies also a 
popular, but evident, educational fallacy. 
This fallacy is that because woman is entitled 
to as good an education as man, therefore it 
must be the same education. When reformers 
first began to demand for woman a higher and 
broader education, it was necessary to prove 
that woman had the capacity to avail herself 
of it’ if it was offered to her. For this pur- 
pose it was natural, perhaps necessary, to 
offer her the same education that was given 
to her brothers. The only educational stand- 
ard we had was that furnished by the great 
universities; these were exclusively mascu- 
line; and to these woman’s education had, 
perforce, at first, to be conformed. The 
standard was accepted, not because it was 
masculine, but because it was the only stand- 
ard. But the demonstration of woman’s 
capacity has now been furnished. So many 
women have proved their ability to master 
all the ancient languages, and all the mys- 
teries of mathematics, and to conduct inde- 
pendent research in all the sciences, that it is 
no longer possible for the reactionary to affirm 
that woman is incapable of the highest edu- 
cation. It is quite time that our educational 
leaders forgot this necessary but preliminary 
stage in educational reform, and addressed 
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themselves to the question what is the highest, 
broadest, and best education for woman. 
The boys’ college ought not to furnish a stand- 
ard to the women’s colleges; woman is abun- 
dantly capable of furnishing her own standard. 

It is the commonplace of educational 
science that the object of all education is the 
development of character, and the test of 
character is ability to render service. Edu- 
cation is not an end; it is a means to an end; 
that end is a noble character attested by a 
useful life. Although these are axioms, we 
are only just beginning to apply them. Presi- 
dent Eliot’s application of these axioms has 
resulted in an extension of the principle of 
optionalism in education, which may be 
defined, in a sentence, as the principle that 
every student must choose, or some one must 
choose for him, that kind of education which 
will best fit him for the work he is to do in the 
world. Booker T. Washington’s application 
of these axioms has brought industrial edu- 
cation to the front, not only for the African 
in the South, but for the whole nation; 
for the principle of industrial, education may 
be defined as the principle that the first duty 
of man to society is to support himself by 
his own industry, and, therefore, the first 
function of education is to fit him for such 
self-support. Now there is a generic differ- 
ence between feminine and masculine char- 
acter, and, consequently, between feminine 
and masculine service; and, therefore, there 
ought to be a generic difference between 
feminine and masculine education. It is not 
easy to define this difference, and I shall not 
attempt a definition here. Logically, only he 
who thinks that there is no difference in the 
functions of the two sexes in society, and in 
their services to the world, can believe that 
there ought to be no difference in their 
education. ‘ 

The modern movement for the emancipa- 
tion of woman, and the enlargement of her 
life, is not to be measured by the incidental 
errors and evils which have accompanied it. 
It is not to be measured by the few hysterical 
women, whose utterances get so large a share 
in the daily. papers, not because they are 
sound, but because they are extraordinary, 
- and whose influence is in the inverse ratio to 
the sensation they produce; nor by the society 
women whose ambition it is to be “up to 
date,’ and who seek to prove themselves 
twentieth-century women by following the 
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fashions, and even aping the vices, of men; 
nor by the demand by a small minority of 
aggressive women, as aright, of what, formerly 
was gladly accorded to women as a courtesy 
—with some consequent impairment of the 
old-time relation of gallantry on the one side 
and gentleness on the other; nor by tle 
recrudescence of the old pagan notion of 
marriage as a partnership, 
marriage-bond as 
pleasure of the parties. A reaction from 
these vagaries is already manifesting itself, 
sometimes in ethical protests, sometimes in 
even more effective social contempt. 

The real results of this modern woman’s 
movement are seen in far different and, I 
believe, more enduring effects: in better 
wages to self-supporting women; in enlarged 
opportunities for productive industry; in con- 
sequent industrial independence for unmar- 
ried women; in a resultant release from the 
odious compulsion which drove women into 
marriage as the only means of livelihood open 
to them; in an end to that kind of marital 
subordination which grew out of the fact that 
an uneducated woman is inferior to an edu- 
cated man; in an intellectual companionship 
in the married life based on a common under- 
standing of all life-movements and a common 
interest in them all; in the ability of the 
mother to keep the intellectual respect of her 
boy after he has gone out of the home to 
college or to business, and to be his trusted 
counsellor and his inspirer; in woman's 
broader horizon, larger life, and more richly 


endowed character; in the ampler service she . 
can render to society, to her country, and to 


the world; and, in her better equipment for 


the finest and highest service of all, that which - 


is inherent in motherhood. “It is a woman’s 
destiny,” Balzac makes one of his characters 
say, “to create, not things, but men. Our 
creations are our children; our children are 
our pictures, our books and statues.” This 
is the greatest career of all—greater than that 
of the lawyer, the doctor, the poet, or the 
artist. Law governs life, medicine prolongs 
life, poetry portrays life, art presents a 
simulacrum of life; the mother creates life. 
The education of the future will recognize 
motherhood as the supremest of all destinies, 
and the curriculum of all woman’s schools and 
colleges worthy of the name will be fashioned 
to conform to this standard and to prepare 
for this service. 


and of the. 
one dissoluble at the 
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OUR UPLIFT THROUGH OUTDOOR LIFE 


MORE INTEREST TAKEN IN NATURE IN THE UNITED STATES THAN IN 
ANY OTHER COUNTRY —ITS BEGINNINGS AND ITS RAPID SPREAD BY 
MEANS OF NATURE-STUDY AND NATURE BOOKS—THE CULTIVATION OF 
MIND AND BODY SECURED BY AMERICANS IN THE OUTDOOR WORLD 


BY 
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AUTHOR OF ‘WILD LIFE NEAR HOME,” ETC. 


WAS hurrying across Boston Common; 


a hundred others were hurrying, too; 

but ahead of me, at the union of several 
paths, stood a crowd. More were stopping; 
some were hurrying away, and those who met 
me passed with a smile. I hastened up and 
joined the crowd—as I had done on the Com- 
mon a score of times before. It was not a 
Mormon preaching, not a single-taxer, not a 
dog-fight, nor a call for the ambulance. It 
was little “‘ Billy,”’ one of the gray squirrels of 
the Common. A bootblack was tossing him 
peanuts to bury, while every age, sex, sort 
and condition of Bostonian stood around, 
watching. 

“Ain’t he a cute little cuss, Mister?’’ said 
North End, the bootblack, flipping over his 
last peanut and looking up into the prosperous 
face of Back Bay at his side. Back Bay 
smiled, and slipped a dime into North End’s 
grimy fingers, with which to buy more peanuts 
for Billy. 

As on the Common, so the whole country 
over. We are all stopping to watch, to feed, 
and to smile. The longest, most far-reaching 
pause in our eager American life today is this 
halt to look at the out-of-doors—this attempt 
to share its life; and nothing more significant 
is being added to our American character 
than the resulting thoughtfulness, sympathy, 
and simplicity—the smile on the faces in Bos- 
ton Common. 

Whether one will or not, he is caught up by 
this nature movement and set adrift in the 
fields. Most striking, indeed, is the force and 
largeness of this movement. It is as wide as 
the country, and includes:all the human sorts 
of the crowd cn the Common. AA little five- 
year-old came over to me in the meadow 
recently for flowers. “If I get a new one, 
Miss Adams puts my name on the board,” she 





said. Then she told me the names of five wild 
flowers that she had picked in the fields for 
Miss Adams, her teacher. Down in the lone- 
liest marshes of Delaware Bay I know a light- 
keeper and his solitary neighbor, a farmer: 
both have been touched with this same spirit; 
both are interested, informed, and sym- 
pathetic. 

These are not rare cases. The nature- 
study of the schools is directing every child to 
the fields; the nature literature, and that 
permeated with the nature spirit, filters down 
into the obscurest, least cultured of our homes. 
I subscribe to a farm paper (club rates, 25 
cents a year), and find a page of it given over 
to “‘Nature Studies,’’ while the whole atmos- 
phere of the paper is remarkably fresh and 
odorous of the fields. I pass in the city, on my 
way to the station, three large bookstores. 
Each of them has two show-windows, and 
from March to July one of each of these double 
windows is given over almost continuously 
and completely to nature books. I have 
before me, from one of these stores, a little 
catalogue of nature books—a “‘select list” for 
1904, containing 233 titles, varying all the 
way from “‘The Tramp’s Handbook”’ to one on 
“The Farmstead.” These are all recent, all 
distinctively nature books, as distinguished 
from unimaginative, desiccated, scientific 
treatises. | 

There are other signs, a multitude of them, 
that show as clearly as the nature books how 
full and strong is this tide that sets toward the 
open fields and woods. 

Less apparent, but no less real or Striking 
than its largeness, is the genuingiige 
nature movement. Hangers-on@ 
course—the fashionable, the idleé# 10 
the faddish—but they are only oa - 
along the surface of the stream. It is pathetic 
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to see ‘‘nature-study”’ taught by school- 
ma’ams who never did, and who never will, 
climb a rail fence; it is sad (to speak softly) to 
have the spinners of animal tales begin with a 
declaration of their absolute truth. But fibs 
and failures and superficialities aside, there 
still remains the thing itself—the turning to 
nature, and the deep, vital need to turn. 

The note of sincerity is clear, however, in 
most of our nature-writers; the faith is real in 
the majority of our nature-teachers; and the 
love—who can doubt the love of the tens of 
thousands whose feet feel the earth nowadays, 
whose eyes see, and whose ears hear? Who, 
also, can doubt the rest, the health, the joy 
that these get from the fields and from their 
love? 

There is no accounting for the movement 
that reflects in the least upon its reality and 
genuineness. It may be only the appropriation, 
by the common people, of the world that the 
scientists have discovered to us; it may be a 
popular reaction against the conventionality 
and intellectuality of the eighteenth century, 
or the result of our growing wealth and leisure ; 
or a fashion set by Thoreau and Burroughs— 
one or all of these may account for its origin; 
but nothing can explain the movement away, 
nor hinder us from being borne by it out, at 
least a little way, under the open of heaven, 
to the great good of our bodies and souls. 

Among the cultural influences of our times 
that have developed the proportions of a 
movement, this so-called nature movement 
is peculiarly American. No such general, 
wide-spread turning to the out-of-doors is seen 
anywhere else; no other such body of nature 
literature as ours; no other people so close to 
nature in sympathy and _ understanding, 
because there is no other people of the same 
degree of culture that is living so close to the 
real, wild out-of-doors. 

The extraordinary interest is not an alto- 
gether recent acquirement. We inherited it. 
Nature study is an American habit. What 
else had the pioneers and colonists to study 
but the out-of-doors? and what else was half 
as wonderful? They came from an old urban- 
world into this new country-world, where all 
was strange, unnamed, and unexplored. 
Their chief business was observing nature, 
not as dull savages, nor as children born to a 
dead familiarity with their surroundings, but 
as cultured, interested men and women, with 
a need and a desire to know. Their coming 
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was the real beginning of our nature move- 
ment; their observing has developed into our 
nature-study habit. 

Our nature literature also began with them. 
There is scarcely a journal, a diary, or a set of 
letters of this early time in which we do not 
find that careful seeing, and often that imagi- 
native interpretation, so characteristic of the 
present day. John Hammond’s ‘Leah and 
Rachel” has vivid nature touches; in Brad- 
ford’s ‘‘History of Plymouth,” and in Win- 
throp’s “History of New England,” one is 
constantly coming upon graphic glimpses of 
scenery that are very modern in spirit. In 
Anne Bradstreet, John Lawson, William Byrd, 
and in the “Letters from an American 
Farmer,’ there are notes varying all the way 
from poetic descriptions to detailed accounts 
of snake-fights. Even the modern animal 
romancer is represented among them in 
John Josselyn and his delicious book, ‘‘ New 
England’s Rarities Discovered.” 

All of this has had little to do directly with 
our present great interest in the out-of-doors, 
whose beginnings as a movement can hardly 
be traced farther back than the day of Flagg, 
Emerson, and Thoreau. There had been 
naturalists like Audubon—artist and almost 
poet—but, like him, they went into the woods 
alone. Emerson and Thoreau invited us to 
go along. And we could go because they did 
not get far beyond the back-pasture fence and 
the sound of the dinner-horn. It was not to 
the woods they took us, but to nature; not 
a-hunting for new species in the interest of 
science, but for new estimates of life, new 
inspirations, new health for mind and spirit. 

I say we could go afield with Emerson and 
Thoreau—but not at once. That was fifty 
years ago, and fifty years ago there were few 
who could make sense out of Emerson’s invi- 
tation—to say nothing of accepting it; while 
it appears from actual count that there were 
bought of Thoreau’s first nature book—‘‘A 
Week on the Concord and Merrimac Rivers” 
—in four years, 220 copies. 

But 220 of such books at work in the mind 
of the country could leaven, in time, a big 
lump of it. And they did. The out-of-doors, 
our attitude toward it, and our literature 
about it have never been the same since. 

Even yet, however, it is the few only who 
respond to Thoreau, who lose his woods in 
their trees, who can think and feel, as well 
as see. Before the multitude can do this, it 
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must first get used to seeing. That, it is doing 
now. Before it can become friendly with 
nature, it must first get acquainted. Thoreau, 
for the multitude, was born out of time. We 
are hardly yet prepared for him and for those 
like him, who have found the heart of nature. 
Nature lovers of Thoreau’s kind—of his 
school—do not account for the present nature 
movement so much as do naturalists like 
Agassiz and the host of teachers he inspired. 
For the present outgoing to nature is to dis- 
cover her, rather than to commune with her— 
to know her trees, her birds, her flowers, her 
myriad forms. This is the meaning of the 
countless manuals, the ‘‘how-to-know”’ books, 
and the “‘nature-study”’ of our public schools. 
And this is a necessary preparation. 

The inexperienced, the unknowing, the 
unthinking, cannot love. One must live until 
tired, and think until baffled, before he can 
know his need of nature; and then he will not 
know how to approach her unless already 
acquainted. To expect anything more than 
curiosity and animal delight in a child is fool- 
ish, and the attempt to teach him anything 
more at first than to know the out-of-doors is 
equally foolish. Poets are born, but not 
until they are old. 

But if one got no further than his how-to- 
know book would lead him, he still would get 
into the fields, the best place for him this side 
of Heaven. It means ozone for the lungs, 
red blood, sound sleep, and health. As a 
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nation, we had but just begun to get away 
from the farm and out of touch with the soil. 
The nature movement is sending us back in 
time. A new move of physical soundness is 
soon to roll in upon us as the result, accom- 
,panied with a newness of mind and of 
morals. 

For, next to bodily health, the influence of 
the fields makes for the health of the spirit. 
It is easy to be good in a good body and an 
environment of largeness, beauty, and peace. 
If it means anything to think upon whatso- 
ever things are good and lovely, then it means 
much to own a how-to-know book and to 
make use of it. 

This is little but a beginning, however, 
merely satisfying an instinct of the mind. It 
is good if done afield, even though such classi- 
fying of the out-of-doors is only scraping an 
acquaintance with nature. The best good, 
the deep healing, come when one, no longer a 
stranger, breaks away from his getting and 
spending, from his thinking with men, and 
camps under the open sky, where he knows 
without thinking, and worships without 
priest or chant or prayer. 

The world’s work must be done, and only a 
small part of it can be done in the woods and 
fields. The merchants may not all turn 
plowmen and wood-choppers. Nor is it neces- 
sary. What we need to do, and are learning 
to do, is to go to nature for our rest and 
health and recreation. 


IN THE LEADING 


COUNTRIES 


WHAT IT COSTS TO EDUCATE A BOY IN GERMANY, FRANCE, ENGLAND, 
AND THE UNITED STATES, AND THE EQUIPMENT THE BOY RECEIVES 


GERMANY 


N Germany, every walk of official and 
if professional life is closed to the man 
without higher education, and there are 
so many special schools that a laborer’s edu- 
cation is as clearly defined as a university 
man’s. Every step is regulated by adminis- 
trative order. 
The system is rigid. Attendance at school 
is made compulsory on the day following the 





child’s sixth birthday. After the small boy 
is of school age, he may be taught at home, 
or privately, if his parents are able to afford 
it; or he may trot off to the public school at 
seven o'clock in the morning. But all his 
teachers must be properly certificated and 
supervised by government commissioners. 
For the first three years, all German boys 
study religion, the three R’s, German history 
and geography, and singing, and practice 
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gymnastics. Order and discipline, and rever- 
ence for learning and teachers, are in the air. 
Everywhere teachers are entrusted with moral 
and religious education, and their authority 
over the boys is not limited to the classroom. 
Exercise takes the form of slow marching and 
calisthenics. Continued truancy is punished 
by fining and imprisoning the parents, and 
the police are so active in enforcing the law 
that less than one-half of 1 per cent. of the 
German army is illiterate. 

At the age of nine or ten, the career of the 
child is determined for him by his parents. 
The choice then made is final, for, after the 
first three years, it is almost impossible to pass 
from one school to another: Three schools 
alone open the way to the university and 
official careers: the ancient and honored 
classical gymnasium, the Greekless Real- 
gymnasium, and the non-classical Oberreal- 
schule. They all are day-schools, with a 
single long session stretching from seven 
o’clock in the morning until one in the after- 
noon. 

The gymnasium is the chief avenue of 
approach to the university. The boys in the 
gymnasium are quiet, obedient, methodical, 
and extremely laborious. They are without 
the freshness and animal spirits of American 
boys, and they have no games as substitutes 
for base-ball and foot-ball. Country walks 
and school-taught gymnastics are their favor- 
ite means of exercise. Their masters are 
highly trained, and professional in manner, 
skillful in teaching with few books. 

Latin, arithmetic, history, geography, Ger- 
man, religion, and, after the third year, Greek, 
are the principal studies. Each year some 
branch of science or natural history is studied, 
but only superficially. Excessive attention is 
paid to language-study and mathematics, and 
small pains are taken to avoid mere drudge 
work. Patriotism and the military spirit are 
carefully cultivated; the classical authors 
who treat of Germany are read attentively, 
and German history, language, and literature, 
German progress in art, science, and industry, 
are made the centre of all teaching. At the 
end of the sixth year, those who are going to 
become business men, and those who have 
continued their studies to evade full military 
duty, leave the gymnasium. Nearly all of 
those who remain apply themselves seriously 
to three years more of preparation for the 
university. 
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The student passes into the university at 
nineteen or twenty years of age, and his intel- 
lectual equipment is about equal to that of 
the young man who has completed his sopho- 
more year at one of our best universities. In 
theory, he becomes active at once in widening 
the bounds of knowledge. Practically, for 
the first two years a very large part of his 
time is given to the study of the “ Beer Code ”’ 
and to the social demands of his “Corps.” 
The military spirit dominates his new life. 
A gorgeous uniform is worn at all ceremonies, 
and the students shout the ‘‘Wacht am 
Rhein” and other martial choruses at their 
reunions, clashing their swords on their tables. 
Their honor is sensitive, and seeks the scars 
of a farcical duel as a badge of courage. 
Athletic sports are entirely unknown. 

In the last two years, work becomes more 
earnest. The student is mature—more than 
half of the students in Germany are over 
twenty-two years of age. He boards and 
lodges where he pleases; he may attend lec- 
tures, or absent himself; and he is left free to 
wander from one university to another, as he 
chooses. 

When he has finished his course, he cer- 
tainly lacks the physical vigor and alertness 
of the American university man. He is with- 
out his resourcefulness in practical things, 
and without his moral force. He has been 
taught methods of accuracy, but they are the 
accurate methods of the tortoise. On the 
other hand, he has become a very efficient 
part of the machine which has formed him. 
Every career in the land is opened to him 
because of his education, and he has been 
able to take his choice. 

Only the Volksschule, the elementary 
school, is free in Germany. But, as the gym- 
nasium is supported by the government, its 
charges are exceedingly moderate, and only 
amount to about $50 per year. The govern- 
ment bears about three-quarters of the cost 
of the universities, and the student can spend 
as little as $250 yearly. His expenses vary 
from that point to incalculable heights of 
extravagance. 


FRANCE 


Higher education in France reflects French 
national life. It preserves privilege and caste, 
and yet is a vital part of the democracy. It 
is modeled on a military socialism. 

General instruction has long been under 
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the direction of the government, and, by the 
suppression of the Jesuit schools, it is fast 
becoming a government monopoly. The 
authorities have provided almost no connec- 
tion between higher and lower education, 
and the programme of the principal secondary 
schools is planned to meet the desires of the 
well-to-do. There are, however, numerous 
scholarships for the clever children of the 
lower classes. 

The boarding-school called the Lycée is, by 
far, the best equipped and the most popular 
of the higher schools. Its work corresponds 
roughly to that done in our grammar and 
high schools and the first part of the univer- 
sity course. It not only fits for the university, 
but, with its preparatory department, it begins 
with the A B C and finishes a complete edu- 
cation for the middle and upper social classes. 
Nor is this all. Its graduates are prepared 
to compete for admission to all the higher 
technical schools, to the famous military 
academy of St. Cyr, and to the civil service. 

When the eight-year-old boy enters the 
Lycée, he becomes virtually a ward of the 
State. Every one about him, from professor 
to servant, is a public functionary, and, until 
he leaves the school some ten years later, 
every detail of his life is planned and super- 
vised by a paternal and military government. 
Eating, sleeping, studying, reciting, and exer- 
cising are ordered with military precision. 
He wears a uniform; he sleeps in a large 
dormitory, marches two by two along country 
roads for an outing, and he is called to class 
by the beating of a drum. 

Recitations average nearly two hours. The 
boys work ten or eleven hours daily, and are 
practically confined from eight o’clock in the 
morning until 4:30 in the afternoon. The 
tossing of a rubber ball in the school court 
and some perfunctory kicking and passing 
of a foot-ball are their nearest approaches to 
our outdoor games. Debating societies are 
not allowed. 

The Lycée offers a modern as well as the 
old-fashioned classical course, but there are 
three times as many candidates for its classical 
degree. As in Germany, few books are used. 
The education of the Lycée is strictly non- 
religious. Much less time is devoted to 
mathematics than in Germany; science is 
reserved almost wholly for the last year; and 
greater attention is paid to the study of the 
mother-tongue. In the elementary classes, 


or 
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nearly half of the boy’s time is given to 
French. His training and drill in this are 
never interrupted until his graduation; then 
he has an intimate acquaintance with his own 
language, and he has learned to express 
himself with fluency and precision. 

The boy at the Lycée is made to feel that 
science has a human interest, and that Virgil 
and Horace were men, and that their poetry 
is not the dusty storehouse of a grammarian. 
The stories of history make easy work of the 
dull details of geography, and, if there is a 
table to be learned, the glamor of literature is 
thrown over it in some way. 

The student is intellectually acute, faithful 
and serious,and he works harder because he 
never forgets that he must win in one of the 
great competitive examinations if he is to 
secure a position for life. He knows, too, 
that success is of political and social impor- 
tance. He is respectful and obedient, but he 
is never servile, like the German, in the 
presence of his master. 

The university is a department of the State. 
Its professors are civil servants. The work 
of most of the students is almost entirely in 
the way of professional preparation. The 
minority take up research work, and, to a 


greater degree than in Germany, the univer- 
sity is a centre of general culture. 

When the student goes to the university 
at eighteen or nineteen years of age, he is 
about fitted, like the graduate of the German 
gymnasium, to enter the junior class of our 


best universities. Like the German, too, he 
is not forced to attend lectures, and he is free 
to live his life as he pleases. But he may not 
go from one university to another, and he 
makes no change in the method of his study. 
There are no clubs, no athletics, no dining- 
halls, no residence in university buildings, no 
common life of any kind. The student gen- 
erally lives entirely alone and apart from his 
fellows. As he is seen in Paris at the most 
famous of all universities, he is extremely 
poor and often inhabits a cheap garret. 
Almost his whole time is divided between 
lectures, the library, and hard work in the 
quiet of his own rooms. 

From the American point of view, he is, 
at graduation, perhaps more of a weakling, 
physically, than the German university grad- 
uate. He is not self-reliant; he is often in- 
tolerant and self-opinioned. But his training 
secures him a governmental or professional 
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position, and his intellect has been developed 
to the highest possible point. He is a master 
of logic and common-sense in things of the 
mind, with keen insight and precision. 

Without State aid, the best secondary 
education in France is prohibitively expensive 
to poor people. The Lycée costs from $250 to 
$300 a year, subject to a discount of nearly 
25 per cent. to the parents of large families. 
The college, which is a kind of second-class 
Lycée for day-scholars, supported partly by 
the municipality and partly by the State, 
charges about $50 for annual tuition and use 
of text-books. Many of the students at the 
university struggle along with the meanest 
kind of a shelter and a starvation diet for 
less than $200 per year. There are very few 
who spend as much as $500. 


ENGLAND 


Primary education in England has long 
been a national disgrace, and secondary 
and technical instruction are unorganized and 
inefficient. But the English are now working 
in earnest to set their educational house in 
order. The Education Act has accomplished 
something; and everywhere modern methods 
and equipment are gradually being adopted. 
Yet education of the young man who goes 
to Oxford or to Cambridge remains almost 
exactly what it was thirty years ago. 

In English higher education, the training of 
character is the main thing, and professional 
preparation, which is the only object of the 
university on the Continent, drops out almost 
entirely. The schools are nurseries of civic 
virtues. Both parents and educators in Eng- 
land believe that education should make a boy 
plucky, truthful, and generous. He should 
learn accuracy of observation, clear expression, 
and a habit of hard work. Bodily vigor and 
skill in games are considered of the greatest 
importance. A_ well-disciplined character, 
therefore, common-sense, and a full-blooded 
life, are the principal aims of English second- 
ary education. 

The son of well-to-do parents begins his 
education when he is about six years old. 
For the first three years he is taught privately. 
He struggles along through his primer; gets 
as far as fractions in arithmetic; begins Latin 
at eight, and, at ten, is sent to a preparatory 
school in the country. Here he is under the 
constant supervision of his masters, who re- 
quire strict obedience, but exhibit genuine 
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comradeship out of school hours. Their suc- 
cess in teaching foot-ball and cricket often 
determines the success of the school. French, 
geography, and history, and, within about a 
year after his entrance, Greek, are added to the 
boy’s studies; shortly afterward he first knows 
the terror of Latin verses. The inclusive cost 
of the course is seldom less than $500 per year. 

The public school is neither public nor free, 
but an endowed institution, not run for a 
profit. When the boy of thirteen or four- 
teen enters one, he takes a distinct educa- 
tional step. His new masters are university 
graduates, of high rank in honors, who have 
distinguished themselves in athletics. Disci- 
pline is somewhat relaxed, but control is still 
strong. The boy’s associates are now less 
restricted to a single social class. Many 
scholarships are offered at some of the best 
public schools, and a certain number of them 
are won by free-school boys. 

If the boy expects to be of use in the world, 
it has long been decided that he will ‘‘read”’ 
for honors; he has already laid a sound foun- 
dation of knowledge at the preparatory 
school, and his work for the next four years 
will be severe. He specializes more and 
more on the classics and mathematics, and 
his final preparation will vary slightly to meet 
the regulations of his chosen college. The 
university examination presents no difficulty 
to the intending honor man. 

There are three characteristic features of 
the public school that are very striking to 
the foreigner: The prominent place held by 
the chapel in school life; the very friendly 
relations between pupils and masters; and 
the supremacy of athletics. Studies and reci- 
tations are merely duties which must be 
performed. The one centre of interest is 
athletics. Public spirit forces every one, who 
is not absolutely unfit physically, to do his 
best at cricket, foot-ball, or rowing. At least 
twenty-five hours weekly are spent on play- 
ground and river. The boy’s bills will reach 
an annual average of about $600. 

On entering Oxford or Cambridge, the boy 
looks for all the world like his American 
cousin at New Haven or Ann Arbor. His 
interests in life are much the same, and he 
is just over eighteen. If he is an average 
“scholar,”’ he is more than a year ahead of 
the American in his work. If he is a “pass- 
man,” he probably lags a year behind. But 
the numbers of the “passmen”’ are dwindling. 
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They are held in no honor among the students, 
for the best athletes are poor, hard-working 
scholars. In the university, the passman takes 
his own gait. He is satisfied to spend the 
shortest time and do the smallest amount of 
work necessary for the degree, which means 
nothing except that his manners are probably 
those of a gentleman. 

For the first two years the student lives 
within the college. He breakfasts and lunches 
in his own rooms, and rarely alone. His 
mornings are given to work; his afternoons to 
athletics; he dines in Hall, and his evenings 
are divided between work and play. The 
whole body of ‘‘Dons’’—from tutors to pro- 
fessors—are his social equals, and, with the 
exception of two or three officials, have no 
legal and little moral authority over him. In 
general, throughout the English universities 
so democratic a spirit prevails that they can 
only be compared with those of our West. 
The undergraduate is a thorough-going poli- 
tician, and political clubs are numerous. 
Both fees and living expenses are high. There 
is a tradition in an Oxford college, famous 
neither for poverty nor wealth, that a student 
once managed to make $465 cover all his 
year’s expenses. At a cheaper college, it 
would have been possible to do this without 
privation. One thousand dollars insures com- 
fortable living and every reasonable luxury; 
$1,500, the amount of the Rhodes’ scholar- 
ships, means extravagance. 

The English university graduate is qualified 
to compete in the examinations for the civil 
service, but ordinarily he has entirely neg- 
lected professional preparation. His educa- 
tion has been completely divorced from tech- 
nical instruction of any kind, and he is not 
trained to become an efficient member of 
a modern industrial society. But the English 
university accomplishes precisely what it sets 
out todo. Its graduate ‘‘finds himself”; he 
has a wide outlook upon life, he is fitted to 
deal with men, and to be a political leader. He 
has self-reliance, moral force, a sane mind, 
and a splendidly sound body. 


THE UNITED STATES 


In the United States, education reflects the 
national life as surely as does education in 
Germany and France. The lower schools, 
even the public schools, are held to no forced 
conformity to any national standard set by 
centralized authority, but develop according 
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to the initiative of particular communities. 
In the higher schools there is a closer resem- 
blance to English education than to German 
or French education. 

At about the age of adolescence, the boy 
enters upon the so-called secondary period, 
represented by the high school and acad- 
emy. Asa rule, the course extends over four 
years, and should finish with the boy at eight- 
een. The very brightest can finish at fifteen; 
the belated may continue until twenty. Sev- 
enteen is the best average under present re- 
quirements. This, of course, applies to the 
boy who has had continuous instruction, and 
not to one who—as especially in the West— 
has been obliged to work on the farm or in the 
shop to provide his own tuition. 

Leaving out of account public high schools, 
there are, according to the last report of the 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
51,530 boys in private secondary schools 
throughout the country, divided between 333 
schools for boys alone, with an attendance of 
21,378, and 967 co-educational schools, with an 
attendance of 30,158. 

These schools differ in what they offer and 
what they can do, instructors in each school 
differ in their capacity to inspire and impart, 
and the students differ greatly in their intel- 
lectual capacity and moral tone. 

At the more exclusive eastern academies, 
expenses run from $500 to $750 a year. Either 
figure offers a high average of comfort. 

At the other extreme are modest but fair 
schools that put the yearly expenditure at 
$200. This means the barest necessities, and 
requires some degree of hardihood and cour- 
age. 

One of the oldest and best-equipped acad- 
emies of New England puts the lowest yearly 
expense at $275, while comfortable living is 
given at $650, which is by no means the ex- 
travagant limit. At such a school, the poor 
but clever boy may mitigate the severity of 
his Spartan fare by gaining a scholarship, 
coaching richer and more indolent students, 
or by other work. 

In the central States, some of the more pre- 
tentious schools put the yearly expense at 
from $550 to $600. A very moderate esti- 
mate at the humbler institutions is placed at 
from $140 to $150. 

One of the best academies in the West, con- 
nected with a large university, gives officially 
$275, $371, and $494 as respectively low, 
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average, and liberal estimates. Here a score 
or more of small scholarships offer the bright- 
est boys a slight rebate. 

In each group there is a considerable range 
of expense, and, in comparison, taking the 
same grade of school, the scale of expenses are 
from $50 to $100 more in the East than in the 
West. The figures given do not include such 
items as traveling expenses, clothes, amuse- 
ments, etc., but simply cover the essentials 
of tuition, fees, and living. 

Other things being equal, where tuition and 
expense are highest, East or West, the equip- 
ment of the school is better, and the instruc- 
tion more specialized and competent. All the 
secondary schools nominally offer nearly the 
same range of study. 

Special gymnastic training and formal 
religious instruction are both provided. The 
instruction is aimed to give both general cul- 
ture and special preparation. 

Two main courses are given—the classical 
and the scientific, looking toward the con- 
tinuation of the same lines of study in college. 
Or there may be a Greek, a Latin, and a 
scientific course. After the German manner, 
divinity and certain forms of pedagogy take 
advantage of the first, law and medicine of the 
second, and the industrial professions of the 
third. The German gymnasia carry instruc- 
tion about two years further than our acad- 
emies, but there is no college to succeed them 
in further preparation for university work, as 
here. In specialization, our secondary schools 
are more and more recognizing in the last 
year the value of electives, so that the boy 
may adjust himself more nearly to his specific 
work in college. 

The classical department, in one of our 
best private schools, furnishes thorough prep- 
aration for any college, and the scientific de- 
partment furnishes preparation for scientific 
schools and colleges of the higher grade. 
And all academies in their degree aim at the 
same thing. 

The schools in the West do not reach the 
higher standard of eastern schools, but they 
meet very well the needs of their environment. 

When the boy has successfully completed 
his secondary education, he may go to any 
one of a vast number of colleges. The lowest 
average expense, based on official reports, at 
g colleges in Massachusetts, is $269, the mod- 
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erate average is $314. For 23 colleges in New 
York $265 is ‘given as the lowest and $289 as 
moderate. The lowest for 35 Pennsylvania 
colleges.is $201, and moderate $297. 

In the West we find such figures as these: 
Ohio’s 31 colleges average $158 as the lowest 
and $197 as moderate. In Indiana, 13 colleges 
give, respectively, $137 and $210; Illinois, with 
its 31 colleges, $158 and $172; Wisconsin’s 9 
colleges, $148 and $193, and Michigan’s g col- 
leges $166 and $245. Thus, college expenses 
run about $100 higher in the East than in the 
West. 

But,-at college, the boy has a larger liberty 
of action, and many unforeseen expenses crop 
up. He does well to count on double the 
estimates given. 

While the purpose of college training is still 
to further general culture, there is a sharpen- 
ing of a specific aim toward practical results. 
The more conservative schools grant an op- 
tional range of studies in the junior and senior 
years, while the tendency is more and more 
to grant a larger choice of electives, and, in 
some colleges, the freedom is nearly as wide 
as in the German universities, where a man 
is simply required to take a certain number 
of lectures, be they what they may. Only 
here frequent examinations are held, as they 
are not in Germany. 

Resulting from this freedom of electives, a 
wholesome sense of responsibility is aroused 
in the young man, who is now not only 
obliged to determine for himself his own 
college course, but to do so in view of what 
his future career is to be. To have this mo- 
mentous question forced upon him is of the 
greatest value. 

It is especially in the scientific depart- 
ments where the college courses may be best 
arranged for future practical application, and 
here the modern school has taken on a very 
large development. In the laboratories— 
chemical, physical, and biological—the at- 
tempt is made to give a man direct expe- 
rience in dealing with scientific problems. 

Upon finishing his college course, the Amer- 
ican youth has not the formal precision of the 
French or German graduate, but, like the 
Englishman, he is usually a healthy specimen 
of manhood; and he is better equipped for 
practical efficiency in active life than his 
academic brothers abroad. 





